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I. 

The thick hedge which enclosed the quaint 
old parsonage in a square was brilliant with 
red berries. The hedge had been cunningly- 
trained to form with honeysuckle an arch 
over the wicker-work gate which stood 
opposite the church. Milly Arnold was 
standing under the arch in a frame of red 
berries, and a very pretty picture she made : 
fair hair, blue eyes, soft rosy cheeks, and 
Hps trembling with smiles of perfect happi- 
ness in mere life and the sunshine around 
her. She was waiting for the troop of 
young sisters and brothers who were to 
march under her control into the Yicar's 
pew. 
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As the people passed into the church 
they saluted Milly with kindly looks, and 
she answered with smiles and bows. The 
bell was ringing all the time, and its loud 
tongue seemed to render the surrounding 
quietude of the day all the more impressive. 
It was a day of sunshine, and the green 
meadows and the streams ghstened with 

joy- 

The children — eight of them — came out, 
and were more disposed to shout for sheer 
dehght in their escape from the nurse who 
had been '^tidying" them, than to behave 
with the decorum expected from the Vicar's 
family. At sight of Milly the five girls 
became demure and the three boys made 
faces at each other, which performance they 
fancied was so cleverly done that nobody 
saw it. They were not at all afraid of 
their eldest sister, who had for seven years 
filled the place of their lost mother ; but 
they knew how much it pained her when 
they behaved badly, and whilst their young 
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robust spirits craved for active expression 
in shouting, racing, and games of any 
sort, they made an effort to control their 
humours in her presence. 

" Now, do try to walk quietly, and like 
ladies and gentlemen. Kemember all the 
other children expect you to show them 
an example," said Milly, with a pretended 
assumption of the authority of a school- 
mistress. 

But she was smiling herself; the boys 
grinned ; the girls looked serious, as if they 
really intended to behave hke grown-up 
ladies. The youngest lady. Miss Totty, 
aged four, marched up to Milly and said — 

"Where's Misser Tyler? — he makes us 
quiet with sugarsticks." 

" Oh, naughty Totty ! I thought you 
behaved well because you hked Mr. Tyler, 
and now I find it is because he gives you 
sweets." 

" Me like Tyler, and me like sugarsticks— 
don't you ? " 
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The question might have been an awkward 
one to answer, but Totty did not wait : she 
caught sight of a tall, handsome young 
fellow coming down the road, and she ran 
to meet him. She sprang into his arms 
without paying the slightest attention to his 
mother and father who accompanied him. 

Eben Tyler had nothing awkward about 
him : his movements were prompt, resolute, 
and manly ; his voice was clear and decisive ; 
his step was firm, as with the sense of inde- 
pendence which characterized the man. But 
his black frock-coat, chiefly worn on Sundays, 
fitted him badly ; his hands were large and 
sunbrowned ; and his handsome honest face 
had not a shade of that sickly town-pallor 
which country ladies are too apt to regard as 
an element of interest. 

Eben the elder and Dame Tyler passed 
into the church. 

Eben the younger lifted Totty in his 
strong arms, heaved her up in the sunshine, 
caught her again with a pleasant laugh, and 
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kissed her. But his eyes glanced towards 
the wicker-gate, and a shadow (perhaps of 
the tree overhead) fell on his face. 

Only it happened that when the shadow 
fell Mniy was crossing the road to the 
church with a young man who was made 
up as well as Poole could make up a smart 
figure. The children followed Milly in a 
straggling line ; hut when Eben came up 
to them they clustered round him and had 
a chorus of questions to ask, which he 
silenced with pleasant promises of a day's 
coursing for the boys and a picnic in Dun- 
thorpe Woods for the girls. 

The bell stopped ; the rustle of skirts and 
the preUminary coughs had ceased; the 
congregation had settled down to worship, 
and the service proceeded. Eays of sunlight 
streamed in through the dingy windows of 
the old church, and one mote beam broke 
on' Eben's face, showing that the shadow 
was still there, subdued by a tinge of 
melancholy. 
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His mother, a woman of fifty, but fresh 
and handsome still and full of the energetic 
spirit of youth, glanced uneasily at her son 
and then at the Vicar's pew, where Milly sat 
at the head of the children. Eben's father 
— a niddy-faced, white-haired, fat man of 
sixty odd— settled himself comfortably to 
to indulge in his usual attentive snooze as 
soon as the sermon began. 

Eben himself sat with eyes fixed steadily 
upon the altar, never glancing to right or 
to left, and never moving except when the 
service rendered movement necessary. 

But behind Milly sat the young gentle- 
man who had escorted her across the road, 
and he, very quietly and decorously, passed 
his Prayer-book or Bible to her, which she 
accepted in silence. Beside him sat his 
father, a tall, grave-looking gentleman, who 
was much gazed at by the congregation, for 
he was Sir Henry Lewis, the eminent bar- 
rister and Q.C., who had distinguished 
himself in many popular trials. He had 
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recently taken Elizabeth House, which 
stood on the outskirts of the village and 
had been originally the residence of the 
Lords of the Manor for generations. He 
was a handsome, intellectual-looking man, 
and the son — in spite of Poole^ — ^looked 
insignificant beside him. 

The son, Montague Lewis (the Christian 
name had been chosen by his mother, as it 
belonged to her family), was also at the bar; 
but he had never practised, and gave no 
indication of a desire to practise. Sir 
Henry had given him one case to conduct, 
but he never gave him a second; he was 
too careful of his own reputation to en- 
danger it by any misuse of patronage. 

Montague was indifferent; he did not 
want to work so long as he had enough 
money to enjoy himself, and his mother 
took care that he should not want. He was 
idle and good-natured ; he was extravagant, 
but he always kept within certain bounds ; 
he lived in his Temple chambers, and had a 
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vague idea that some day he would take to 
work in earnest — not in the plodding way 
of his father, but in a grand way. He 
would go into Parliament, and obtain some 
appointment which would develop his genius 
and conduct him straight to the "Woolsack. 

Meanwhile he was at Elizabeth House, 
rusticating, as he said, after the weariness 
of town life, and he had become a great 
friend of the Vicar, whereby he also became 
a friend of the Vicar's, daughter. 

Service over, MUly, after shakiag hands 
with the Tylers and hoping they were well, 
passed on to the house, accompanied by 
Montague Lewis. 

Eben the younger had pressed her soft 
hand, looked into her clear eyes earnestly, 
and had seen there nothing but frankness, 
truth, and good-nature. But his head was 
bowed a little as he walked along towards 
the inn where they had left the waggonette. 

A kindly voice whispered in his ear — 

**Do not you be downcast, lad; she is 
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comely, bnt she is not for you. She was 
bom for a town hfe and fine folk and fine 
fare. I haVe seen her like when I was in 
service in London. Though she did take 
you she'd be sick herseK and make you sick 
too before a year was gone. You do not 
want to make her unhappy, now, do you ? " 
" No, mother ; but she is a good girl." 
" Who said she was anything else ? " 

" No one ; and being what she is, if " 

" Nay, Eben — nay, no ifs, or you will 
ruin yourseK. The young gentleman, Lewis, 
is her mate, and he means to have her." 
** How do you know that ? " 
There was something quick and bitter in 
the tone which betrayed him in spite of 
himself; it was an unusual exhibition on 
his part, and the soft handsome face of the 
mother looked up to him sadly. 

"It is worse with you than I thought, 
Eben, or you would have had eyes and seen 
— ^you would have had sense and known 
that Milly Arnold would be happier at the 
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head of a big house like the EUzabeth than 
as the hard-working wife of a farmer. She 
is a good lass, and maybe will not count 
these things now; but she would be sorry- 
after, and make you sorry too." 

Eben walked on, saying nothing till they 
reached the inn. Then — 

** You'll drive, dad; I want to see some- 
body before I go home, so I'll walk." 

Eben the elder nodded and grinned, 
winking with both eyes. 

'^ All right, lad, I know ; and if it was not 
Sunday I'd sing ye the old song, ' Fair the 
Maid and sad my Heart ' " (he half chanted 
the words, as if the impulse to sing were 
too much for him ; indeed, on market days 
he was the musical wonder of the hours 
after dinner at the inn); ^^but keep a stout 
heart : there are more lasses want you than 
you can do with." 

He was a jovial old feUow, and proud in 
the remembrance of his successes in the 
bright days of wooing, as he had reason to 
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be, for the many admirable qualities of his 
wife were so many proofs of his wisdom and 
triumph. She had been the ballast which 
had carried him safely through many storms 
in life, and the old man was proud of her — 
proud also of himseK in having won her. 
He thought if Eben had only the pluck of 
his dad he might win any lady in the land. 

Eben saw the waggonette drive off, and 
then slowly walked out of the stable-yard 
and turned towards the vicarage. 

He intended to see Milly, and yet he 
hesitated. That was unusual with him, for 
he was prompt of decision, and once decided 
he walked straight on to the end. But his 
mother's words made him pause, on Milly's 
account : if she would be happier at the big 
house than with him, why should he disturb 
her by seeking an explanation which must 
be painful to both, and useless ? 
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II. 

MiLLY was a girl of a very practical turn of 
mind, and the turn was due partly to nature 
and partly to the conditions under which 
she had lived since the death of her mother. 
Whilst she was still a child she had heen 
obliged to calculate how far she could make 
three shillings do the work of five. She 
was in no respect mercenary: never a 
selfish thought entered into her calcula- 
tions. But her father's incorae was small, 
and his family large ; Milly had much to do 
and little to do it with ; and so, having a 
practical nature, she had the habit of specu- 
lating upon the consequences of first steps. 
For instance, Totty required a new frock ; 
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but that would involve a new hat, cape, and 
stockings; therefore the question became, 
in her mind. Could not the frock be turned, 
the hat renovated and trimmed with a bit 
of new ribbon ? So with Tommy's knicker- 
bockers, and so with her own apparel, 
although — perhaps owing to her beauty — 
she always appeared to be the best dressed 
girl in the church. But she was plain and 
direct in her thoughts ; sentiment never 
blinded her as to what was best to be done 
for those around her. 

She was on her way this Sunday after- 
noon to visit an invaKd, Widow Hurst, who 
required nourishment and kindly gossip to 
keep her alive. Milly had to cross the stile 
a little way below the church. 

Eben Tyler was sitting on the stile 
swinging his legs, and his head was so 
bowed dowp that he did not observe her 
approach, and she could not recognize him 
until she was quite near. Then she ex- 
claimed — 
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'^ Why, Mr. Tyler, not gone home ? And 
you did not come to dine with us ! " 

He sprang up as if a cannon had exploded 
under him, and for a moment stood with a 
decidedly sheepish expression as that of a 
schoolboy caught playing truant. But he 
shook off his awkwardness, and with a 
hearty laugh at himself answered — 

'* I beg your pardon ; I did not see you, 
although I was thinking about you. I 
wanted to see you, but I was too late for 
dinner, and have been waiting here till I 
could call without bothering you." 

" What a pity you did not come at once. 
You know how pleased papa is to see you, 
and how glad the children are when you 
come. There now, and you have had no 
dinner ? How vexed you have made me ! " 

He became rather confused at this. 

" I am very sorry — but it does not matter 
— I could not have eaten anything just now. 
Are you going far ? " 

" Only down to the cottages. I hope 
you are quite well ? " 
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The question had been suggested by his 
manner, for without suspecting herself to 
be the cause, she saw that Eben was not 
speaking or acting like himself. 

"Let me help you," was his evasive 
reply. 

He assisted her over the stile, and released 
her hand the moment she descended on 
the other side. 

They walked down through the meadows 
side by side, near, and yet so far apart. 
They exchanged awkward commonplaces 
about the weather, the hedges, the cattle 
gazing stolidly at them ; the sermon, the 
people in church — but he flew off from that 
subject — ^their eyes met, and she saw that 
he was disturbed, and he saw that she was 
calm, only wondering at his excitement. 

They reached the little foot-bridge, with 
its single hand-rail, which crossed the shal- 
low stream, or river as it was called locally. 
In wet seasons it gathered into a sufficiently 
powerful current to justify the name, and 
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transformed the neighbouring meadows into 

broad lakes. 

He halted before she had stepped upon 
the narrow bridge. 

" Shall we cross abreast ? " he asked. 

" Impossible ! — one of us would tumble 
into the water ; and although it is not deep, 
the wetting would be uncomfortable. We 
must go in single file," she answered, laugh- 
ing at his odd question, and yet a little 
puzzled by his way of putting it. 

She was about to pass on, but he stretched 
his arm before her, looking earnestly into 
her face at the same time. 

" I have a fancy. Suppose this were the 
bridge of life, narrow like this, and with 
maybe more danger of getting a ducking ; 
and suppose I said * Milly, you have known 
me many years; will you try the bridge 
abreast with me, will you trust me to keep 
you up, however narrow the way ? ' What 
would you say?" 

She understood. She had often thought 
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of somebody asking her to be his wife : she 
had thought of Eben doing it ; but this 
came in such an unexpected way that she 
blushed and trembled. In all her dreams 
of a proposal she had never speculated 
upon what her answer was to be ; and now 
she was put to it, so many considerations 
for others presented themselves — so many 
doubts, * hopes, and fears contended with 
each other in her mind — that she was not 
quite sure whether she wished to say Yes 
or No. 

He waited patiently, resting his arm on 
the hand-rail of the bridge and watching 
her downcast face. He was thinking of 
Montague Lewis ; she was thinking of her 
father, of the crowd of children at home, 
and of her brother at Cambridge. At 
length, looking him straight in the face, 
with an honest and resolute expression, 
under which lay much tenderness, she said 
frankly — 

" I know what you mean, Eben, and 
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I thank you. If there were only myself 
to be considered in this matter my answer 
would be an easy one ; but I cannot say 
Yes or No until I can realize how my father 
and the children might be affected by my 
absence. I like you, Eben, more than 
anybody I know, outside our own house, 
and I believe my liking is strong enough 
to make me an honest wife to you if it 
might be ; but it is not strong enough to 
make me forget my father and his children. 
I want to tell you what I feel, — don't, 
please — don't think me unkind." 

It was a pathetic appeal, for whilst she 
had been speaking there had been presented 
to her mind such a pretty picture of the 
wedding in the old church — of the brides- 
maids in favours gay, of the group of eager 
well-wishers, of her father repeating the 
solemn service in tones of emotion that 
were made up of joy and regret ; and she 
saw this brawny, handsome fellow, standing 
by her side, devotion in his eyes and 
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sincerity in his earnest response. She 
felt it very hard to say No. She was 
not sure that she loved him with all the 
strength of her nature — indeed, she had 
a faint suspicion that if she had done so 
she never could have said No ; but she felt 
that he was a brave, honest man, who 
would have made her life happy, and she 
liked him, and wished that she might have 
said Yes. 

He looked at her with a strange ex- 
pression for a minute, and then wistfully — 

"You are very kind, Milly; you are 
thinking of others ; place me amongst 
them, and remember it is the fate of your 
life and of mine that you are deciding, 
and then say Yes or No." 

It was diflGicult, and he was uninten- 
tionally cruel; but his whole hfe seemed 
to depend upon her answer; he was full 
of passionate love, and could not under- 
stand why anything should keep them 
apart. He was not poor; he was offering 
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her comforts equal to any she possessed 
at present, and he was ready to do any- 
thing that might please her. He wonld not 
separate her from her family, or from the 
pensioners who looked to her — a great deal 
too much — for support. He was proposing 
to give her increased power and means of 
satisfying "the others" of whom she was 
thinking. 

She understood aU that, for she had a 
keen perception of the practical advantages 
of this arrangement or that. But she had 
a sense of justice, too, and she could not 
reconcile the duties of a wife with those 
which she owed to her family. But it 
was a hard struggle for the girl. 

** I am sorry, Eben ; but I must say No.'* 

He dropped her hand. 

"We are to cross the bridge in single 
file," he said ; and there was a bitterness 
in his tone which he could not hide. 

He was still thinking of young Lewis; 
her heart was aching, for she knew that he 
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was pained, and she would have been glad 
to spare him. 

She crossed the bridge, and he followed ; 
at the other side he held out his hand, 
saying, " Good-bye." 

" Good-bye ! '' 

And she walked on, and he stood still 
watching her as she passed on through the 
green meadows, the clear gUstening water 
of the river dancing merrily along and 
seeming to mock his despair. 

She would have liked to look back, but 
pride and sorrow prevented her. The part- 
ing had been so very unsatisfactory on both 
sides, yet she had tried to explain, and he 
knew aU the conditions of her position. 
He would come again on market day, and 
then she would have a long talk with him, 
and compel him to understand that she 
would have gladly said Yes, although cir- 
cumstances had forced her to say No. He 
would wait a little, and they would be very 
happy by-and-by. "What a sad compound 
is that " By-and-by." 
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He stood by the river in the midst of 
green meadows, the hedgerows stretching 
out in all directions, sparkling and glowing 
with wild flowers ; the grey old church with 
its square clock tower looking down upon 
him. Peace was in the atmosphere ; the 
dreamy gaze of the cattle as they chewed 
the grass filled one with a sense of perfect 
repose, and the muimur of the water 
formed a monotonous cadence in harmony 
with the scene and its impressions. 

In the midst of this pastoral quietude 
stood a man whose whole nature was on 
fire, whose heart was fierce with passion 
and hatred of the world. She had turned 
from him, and he thought that there was 
nothing for him but to die. 
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III. 

Eben the elder had lost his temper; a 
wicked pig had been working much damage 
in a potato-pit, and he had found it a 
troublesome business getting the animal 
back to the barn-yard. The sun had 
scorched the meadows, the earth was aglow 
with heat, old Eben perspired and panted 
as the pig dodged him to and fro, and he 
would have failed altogether if Susan Carter 
had not come to his aid. A maid with a 
fresh, kindly face and bright brown eyes, 
always full of sympathy ; strong and health- 
ful, she had from childhood taken delight 
in the hardest work of the farm ; she could 
groom and harness a horse with the best 
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man about the place, and she could drive 
or ride with the cleverest expert. 

"I don't know what would become of 
us, Sue, without you," gasped the old man ; 
" nothing goes right unless you happen to 
be by. Where's the missus ? " 

They were at the kitchen door, and Susan 
handed him a brown mug, around the sides 
of which were quaint figures, the top being 
white with the foam of good home-brewed 
ale. 

'*Dam that pig," said old Eben, as if he 
were giving a toast. 

He drank ; recovered his breath and his 
humour; and when Susan gave him his 
pipe he turned a pail upside down, seated 
himself, and smoked contentedly. Susan 
was flitting out and in, between the dairy 
and the house, and the farmer watched her. 

Dame Tyler looked out at the kitchen 
window, and he nodded significantly towards 
Susan. 

" She's got the right stuff in her, missus 
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— ^just like you. Managing is born in some 
women, and mismanaging is born in most. 
They can't help it, poor creatm-es; but 
when you do come across the managing 
one, catch her — that's what I say." 

*'I doubt Eben never thinks of her, 
although he knows what we would like,'' 
said the dame. 

"You wait; he is working hard, and 
hard work is first-rate physio for love and 
the stomach. He hasn't been to church 
for six months, and that's a good sign — ^I 
mean, of course, under the circumstances* 
Mayhap he'll take a thought of Susan 
sooner than you bargain for. I'd have 
thought on her long ago." 

Old Eben laughed as if quite sure that 
Eben the younger would follow in the ways 
of his father. 

The gate at the foot of the road swung 
open, and Eben Tyler rode up to his father. 
The latter called out immediately — 

*^ You have been giving the mare a rare 
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gallop, Eben ; give her a walk and a rub 
down afore you begin to speak. She's 
worth a clear hundred at least, and we can't 
afford to lose that in these hard times," 

Eben nodded and obeyed. Susan stepped 
up to him when he began to rub the mare 
down, 

"Leave her to me, Eben. Dad is dying 
to know all about the meeting, and you 
need not keep him waiting," 

" Dad seems quiet enough with his pipe, 
and I am not going to let you have this 
work to do, Susan." 

"But I like it," and she began on the 
instant to prove her words with the help 
of a wisp of straw. 

" There's no use arguing with a woman ; 
so go on, if you like." 

She was on one side of the mare, he on 

« 

the other ; their wisps occasionally came in 
contact; but there was no coquetting in 
the action. He seemed eager to finish the 
task ; she seemed to be entirely occupied 
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with her share of it, and only a very close 
observer would have seen the occasional 
flash of her eyes on his face. When she 
did look at him her expression was that 
of mild wonder and pity rather than of love. 
She knew of his disappointment, for he 
kept no secret from his mother, and the 
dame kept no secrets from Susan. There 
was no jealous rancour in her heart, only 
sorrow on his account, and a yearning to 
make his burden lighter anyhow and by 
any sacrifice of herself. 

She knew what the dame's wishes were ; 
but Susan had long ago given up all hope 
that they could ever be realized. She only 
desired to see her cousin happy ; she knew 
how she would have striven to make him 
so, and sometimes she felt a queer little 
shiver as she imagined the day when he 
would bring a stranger to the farm as its 
mistress and everything would be changed. 

Perhaps she would have to go away, and 
that would be hard, for she had never 
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known any other home. The place and 
its associations made all her world; Eben 
the elder and his wife had been like tender 
parents to her always ; she loved them and 
the place, and the mere notion of going 
away was like the notion of death, so full 
of mysterious terror that she could not 
think of it at all. 

Eben took the mare into the stable and 
went to his father. 

*^Well, what was the meeting like? 
Have the fools come to reason ? " 

*^ They had a large gathering at the inn, 
and some fellow who represented the Union 
led them by the nose. They are deter- 
mined to hold out unless we come to their 
terms." 

" Then let them hold out, darn them," 
cried the father, with dogged emphasis; 
**they have nothing to complain of about 
us. They grumble about their pay. Let 
them drop their perquisites and I'm willing 
to double their pay, for my part. They are 
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an ungrateful set of fools, and they'll find it 
out in the long run/' 

"They are only trying to do the best 
they can for themselves, dad " 

" But they ain't doing the best for them- 
selves. Was there ever a man, woman, or 
child of them that ever wanted for anything 
on the farm ? Was there ever one of them 
hungry and didn't get food ? " 

" I believe not ; but they want to have as 
a right what was given as a favour, and I 
don't think they are altogether wrong." 

" Are you going to join them ? " 

" Not yet," answered the son, with a 
smile at his father's obstinate refusal to 
admit one gleam of reason in the movement 
of the agricultural labourers to improve 
their position. "But meanwhile there is 
the wheat to cut and not a man to help in 
the work." 

"We'll do it ourselves," said the old 
farmer, sturdily. 

" We will have to do it. The new reap- 
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ing macliiiie is to be in the field to-night^ 
and I am to begin work in the morning." 

" I'U be with you." 

"And I will go too," said Susan; "we 
can manage it amongst us." 

"You are a brave wench," said Eben the 
elder, admiringly; and he muttered some- 
jbhing else to himself which was not com- 
plimentary to his son. 

In the morning the two Ebens and Susan 
went to the field; the younger Eben was 
leading the horses which Susan had helped 
to harness, and the old man was walking 
with the girl. 

A pale clear sky overhead, a fresh breeze 
blowing from the north and making the 
cheeks tingle and the heart leap with a 
sense of unspeakable gladness, the thrush 
and the lark making the clear air ring with 
their melody — the melody of pure joy in 
mere existence. There were youth and 
strength in the atmosphere, and the three 
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workers went to their task with good-will. 
Old Eben declared that the strike of the 
labourers had been a real blessing to the 
farmers. 

" We were growing too fat and too 
lazy," he said, as he placed the sheaves 
which Susan had bound, *^ and that's what 
was the matter with us. Dam me, but I 
am growing young again, and begin to 
wonder why IVe been so long out of the 
harvest field." 

And he really did enjoy the labour which 
had been forced upon him. 

Eben and Susan worked together: but 
he was now in advance, again a long way 
behind as he made the circle of the fiejd, 
and they spoke little, save to make an occa- 
sional comment as he drove by her on the 
clean job the new machine was making of 
the wheat. But at noon the dame brought 
down the dinner, and as they all sat under 
the shade of a massive oak-tree Eben and 

Susan were side by side. 

x> 
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In the evening a good day's work had 
been done. The old man was tired and 
proud; he was more determined than ever 
to defy the unionists ; and the dame, with 
anxious eyes, watched her son and Susan as 
they went to the stable with the horses. 

**You are as strong, Susan, as you are 
good-hearted," said Eben the younger; 
" what a wife you wiU be ! " 

"We have to find the man yet," said 
Susan, blushing ; and then she hurried into 
the house. 
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IV. 

A BRIGHT May morning, and the sun 
carried the perfume of Klao, wallflower, and 
sweetbriar into the vicarage through the 
wide-open windows. In the parlour the sun 
glared upon three yards of the carpet, and 
left the comers of the room in dehghtful 
shade, thanks to the small windows which 
the architect had provided for the old house. 
A hum of bird and insect life in the sweet 
drowsy atmosphere mingled with many 
e^o^ noise, feeding Ln. the nn«ery! 
which was also the school-room, for Milly 
was at this moment waiting upon her father, 
and the young people were left to them- 
selves. 

*' You are dreadfully nervous this mom- 
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ing, child," said Mr. Arnold, when she had 
arranged his bands; and then, as she 
stepped on to the patch of carpet, where 
the glare of sunlight fell upon her, he added, 
*^ and yon look weary." 

** Do I, papa ? The children have been a 
little tiresome this morning, and insist upon 
going to see the wedding." 

*'Why not? Give them an hour's free- 
dom, and they wiU return to their tasks 
with all the more good- will." 

*^ But I must go with them," and there 
was something in her tone almost like sup- 
pressed alarm. 

*' Well, again, why not ? " said the Vicar, 
with a pleasant smile. " You will some 
day have to go through the ceremony 
yourself, aixd jnost girls like to see how it 
is performed," 

He was an easy, good-natured man, who 
had been spared most household cares by 
tlie diligence, first, of his wife, and then of 
his daughter. In his bopkg and his parish 
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work he found infinite variety ; he was con- 
tented and unambitious. He appreciated 
sorrow where there was a definite cause for 
it, but he was slow to detect the varying 
shades of • humour which indicate secret 
anxiety or pain. This morning, however, 
he felt that there was something wrong 
with Milly, and he was convinced of it 
when she said in a curiously low voice — 

*' Very well, we will go." 

**But do not go, child, if there is 
anything in the service which suggests 
unhappy thoughts. I am afraid you are 
thinking of young Lewis " 

*'0h, no, papa! " she answered quickly, 
and glad that she escaped through his 
mistake the necessity of paining him by 
telling the truth about the interview she 
had had with Eben Tyler in the meadows 
two years ago. 

" I am glad of that," Mr. Arnold pro- 
ceeded, *' because he would not have settled 
down into quiet domestic ways very readily, 
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and that would have been a trial for you. 
It is the very best thing that could have 
happened for him, his obtaining this ap- 
pointment in India. He will practise 
there ; no doubt he will be made a judge 
some day, and will come home a sober, 
sensible man, for he was not a bad young 
fellow in the main, and work will steady 
him." 

^' I hope so, papa ; for I, too, thought he 
was not really such a wicked young man 
as people said." 

*' All the same, I am glad you did not 
care particularly about him. I would much 
rather have seen you the wife of young 
Tyler, for he is a steady-going, faithful lad, 
and will be a good husband. But there 
again, you see how happily Providence has 
arranged matters; Eben, in marrying his 
cousin, obtains the wife who is in every 
way best fitted for him. She is handsome, 
strong, has been brought up on the farm, 
knows all his ways, and takes interest in 
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all his pursuits. I think he is a fortunate 
young man." 

" I must get ready now," she said 
quickly, aud left the room. 

There was a crowd of villagers in the 
church, for Eben Tyler was a favourite 
with them aU, and the bell-ringers had 
of their own free wiU, without favour or 
reward, determined to ring a merry peal 
in honour of his marriage. They were all 
ready, and waiting eagerly for the signal 
to begin. 

Eben performed his part with admirable 
calmness, and gave his responses clearly 
and firmly. Nobody would have suspected 
that he had ever thought of any girl save 
the tall and handsome woman by his side. 
She had a bright good-natured face, ruddy 
at aU times with health, exercise, and 
humour ; but ruddier than ever now with 
the blushes of joy and timidity at her novel 
position. 

She, too, answered bravely, but in a soft 
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tone. Eben had been her hero ever since 
she had been brought an orpHan to the 
farm, and kindly Dame Tyler and Eben 
the elder had received her with open arms. 
The dame looked on with entire content- 
ment at the fulfilment of one of her most 
ardent wishes. She knew that Susan 
would be a good wife and would keep the 
old farm-house trim and neat, as she had 
done herself, when the time came for her 
to resign the management. She could not 
have trusted anybody else with the care 
of the place and of her son. Eben had 
threatened at one time to mar her plans, 
but he had become sensible at last. And 
how could he help it, being in sorrow at the 
rejection of his love by Milly, and therefore 
sensitive to the sympathy and affection of 
tender-eyed Susan ? 

Old Eben had a broad grin on his face as 
he gave away the bride ; he was happy in 
the arrangement, for everything had fallen 
out just as he had predicted. He found 
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another proof of the correctness of his 
commonplace views of love affairs when 
Miss Arnold advanced to the bride, pre- 
sented her with a pretty bouquet, kissed 
her, and wished her all happiness. Then 
she shook hands with Eben and congratu- 
lated him upon his good fortune in finding 
such a wife. He looked into her eyes with 
just the least bit of wistful remembrance 
of the Sunday afternoon in the meadows so 
long ago ! Then he thanked her manfully 
and hoped they would see her often at the 
farm. 

At that moment the joy-bells began their 
merry peal, and if there had been any 
confusion to hide on the part of the old 
lovers it was easily done in the bustle of 
leaving the church and getting into the 
carriages, whilst the bells .rang loudly and 
gaily overhead and the children shouted 
as the newly married couple drove off 
amidst a shower of flowers. 

"I told you it would be all right," 
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chuckled old Eben to his wife as he took 
the reins ; " why, losing a lover is like 
drawing a tooth — nasty to think about, but 
when it's over we are mostly glad of it, 
and find we can eat as well as ever. Bless 
you, I lost many a tooth afore I squared 
matters with you, missus. I won't say how 
many I've lost since." 

Milly, standing in the midst of the excited 
children, who were flinging the flowers as if 
they were snowballs, smiled and waved her 
handkerchief to the bride and bridegroom as 
they drove away. She received one last 
kindly look from Eben as the carriage 
wheeled round the comer, and then she 
knew that his face was turned to his wife. 

"We must go to our lessons now," she 
said quietly, as the last carriage disappeared. 

And she went to her lessons also. They 
were harder tasks than those of the chil- 
dren ; but she indulged in very few senti- 
mental regrets or longings. She did not 
think that Eben had been false to her : he 
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had acted wisely and would be happy — she 
earnestly prayed that he would be happy. 
She had acted wisely also, and there would 
be happiness for her in the discharge of the 
duties which had fallen to her hands. 

There was a shadow in her heart. There 
would come at times when she was alone a 
lingering thought of all that might have 
been if on a certain day she had said Yes 
instead of No ; but it reflected no shade upon 
her face. The bright quiet smile was always 
there ; the busy head and fingers were active 
as ever ; and by-and-by the shadow, which 
had been at first like pain, became mellowed 
into a sad sweet memory, which she greeted 
with a smile. 

She went to her lessons bravely, and per- 
formed them faithfully. Her father and the 
children were grateful for the happy home 
she made for them, and knew nothing of 
MiQy's sorrow. 
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Y. 

A SUMMER day ; the sun flashed Tipon the 
trees in their new dress, here showing a 
bright pale green, and there a darker hue ; 
and through the openings of the trees were 
glimpses of cool green fields speckled with 
easy-minded cattle : the whole scene re- 
freshing to the eye and to the soul. 

A carriage was driving slowly along the 
white dusty road by the village green, where 
a donkey was solemnly regarding the move- 
ments of a noisy flock of geese. The red 
sign-board of the alehouse swung gently in 
the breeze. 

In the carriage were two gentlemen : the 
one, a ruddy-faced white-haired man, who 
was the village doctor ; the other, a jaun- 
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dice-faced, thin, dried-up looking man, who 
seemed to be much older than the doctor, 
although he was at least twenty years his 
junior. This was Montague Lewis, now a 
baronet, as his father had recently died. He 
had returned from India to live in happiness 
on the fortune his father had bequeathed to 
him, added to the fortune he had himself 
acquired at the Indian bar. But his chief 
happiness seemed to be confined to a series 
of consultations with physicians. 

**What couple is this?" he asked, nod- 
ding indifferently towards two approaching 
figures; "the old gentleman appears to lean 
heavily enough on the lady's arm. What a 
capital figure she has ! and a good face too. 
Is she a widow ? — ^that old fellow can't be 
her husband." 

The doctor laughed heartily at the jumble 
of comment and question which proceeded 
from his companion. 

*' That's right! — ha, ha! — I mean it's 
right that you should show interest in some- 
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thing else than your liver, and until now 
you have not done so since you came home." 

" I can't stand jokes about my liver, 
doctor. Tell me who is the lady — what a 
calm face ! She has never known what the 
worry and humbug of the world mean." 

"Who can tell?'* said the doctor, thought- 
ftdly ; ** she certainly enjoys the world, and 
she makes other people enjoy it too. I 
have known the sound of her pleasant voice, 
and one of her quiet smiles, do more to 
relieve a patient in five minutes than all 
my skill and physic could do in as many 
weeks.'* 

The doctor lifted his hat as the carriage 
drove past the lady and gentleman. Then 
he proceeded— 

" Did you not recognize her ? — she could 
not recognize you — ^it is Miss Arnold with 
her father. The poor old parson is laid on 
the shelf now, and the curate does all the 
work. All his children, except this one, 
have started off on their own account ; the 
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daughters are married, two of the sons are 
in business, another is at sea, and the eldest, 
William, has got a fellowship at Cambridge 
and is taking high raok in scholarship." 

"Dear me, and is that Milly Arnold? I 
remember her quite well — ^the most lovely 
girl I ever saw. How the deuce is it she 
never got married ? " 

*^ I don't know. I have often wondered 
where the eyes of our young men were, that 
she remained single; but it has been a 
blessing for her family that she did so. 
They could never have pulled through with- 
out her. She has seen them all comfortably 
settled in the world, and now she devotes 
herself entirely to the old man." 

" What a monotonous life I " 

"Upon my word I think she enjoys it; 
she seems to be always happy, and she has 
the knack of making everybody who comes 
near her happy too. She is the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of every man, 
woman, and child in Dunthorpe, and they 
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go as near to worshipping her as she will 
allow them." 

" I don't think she would have remained 
long a maiden if you had been a widower, 
doctor," said Lewis, grinning at the doctor's 
enthusiasm. 

" Faith, I would have made her an offer, 
at any rate," answered the doctor, gaily. 

*' I once thought of it myself? " 

'' And why didn't you do it ? " 

*^ Because I had not enough to keep 
myseK; then came that appointment in 
India, and then — ^well, then came other 
distractions, and I forgot about her," 

** More fool you." 

*^ I must go and see her after luncheon." 

The vicar sat in the garden under the 
shade of a huge lilac tree, his hands placidly 
clasped before him. Milly stood near him, 
her finger marking the place in the book 
fi-om which she had been reading to him. 
She was talking to a burly man who was 
on the verge of becoming rather too fat 
to be gainly. 
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" You must come, Miss Arnold," said this 
big Eben Tyler, "for to-morrow is Milly's 
birthday, and the children all say they will 
have no fun unless you are there." 

" I suppose I must go, then," she answered 
with a soft, pleased laugh. 

"You really must. I shall come down 
for you about eleven o'clock, and the drive 
wiU do your father good. Do you not think 
so, Mr. Arnold ? " 

"Whatever Milly would like to do will 
please me," said the Vicar. 

Sir Montague Lewis presented himself 
and interrupted the conversation, 

"You do not recollect me. Miss Arnold; 
but your father will remember his old friend 
Sir Henry Lewis — I am his son." 

" What ! " exclaimed the Vicai-, with 
mild surprise, " are you young Lewis ? — 
how changed you are 1 " 

" Fifteen years in India make a change 
in most men. You may call me old Lewis 



now." 



£ 
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They shook hands, and expressed pleasure 
in meeting again. Eben wondered at the 
transformation of the gay, handsome youth 
into the withered old man; and Lewis 
marvelled how Tie had managed to become 
so offensively fat. Milly was the only one 
of the party who appeared to retain the 
grace of youth; and her welcome was so 
genial that Lewis understood the doctor's 
enthusiasm ahout her. At the same time 
he began to have a glimmering idea that 
her life could not have been so monotonous 
after all ; it had been full of pleasant duties, 
and she had been most happy in the work 
of helping others. Therefore she retained 
the fresh heart of youth. 

But the passions of the old time barely 
ruffled the memory, and these three — Milly, 
Eben, and Lewis — ^were friends. So much 
so that the baronet, having heard of the 
birthday fete in honour of Miss Arnold's 
god-child — Eben's eldest daughter — ^begged 
to be permitted to join the party. 



— ^^ 
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There were grand doings in the orchard 
at the farm on the following day. The 
trees were glowing with apple-hlossoms and 
the grass was speckled with them. The 
white-haired Vicar, leaning on Eben's arm, 
watched the wild sports of the children, his 
daughter Milly being the youngest and 
merriest of them all, and yet contriving 
somehow to keep them within bounds. 

" If I had not been such a withered old 
wretch, what a wife she would have made ! " 
thought Lewis, as he observed Milly flitting 
to and fro ; and then, with a short breath, 
he turned to Eben and the Vicar to con- 
tinue his inquiries as to the chances of 
his election if he should offer himself as a 
candidate to represent the county in Parlia- 
ment. 

Sunshine, laughter, and the happiness of 
childhood; and Milly was the inspiration 
of it aU. Her life had been one of noble 
devotion, and she was content. A game 
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at hide and seek, and Milly was caught 
under the apple trees by a troop of merry 
children. The boys shook the branches, 
and a shower of apple-blossoms fell upon 
her. 
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She sat down carelessly at the piano, and,, 
as if .without thinking of what she was 
doing, her fingers touched the keys, bringing 
forth the pathetic air of the Jacobite song :. 

" Hame, hame, bame, O, hame fain wad I be, 
0, hame, hame, hame to my ain conutree- ! " 

and she contrived to throw more sadness 
into the sad air than John Aylmer had ever 
heard before. 

Yet the sun was shining, and through the 
open French window of the Doctor's Httle 
drawing-room you could see the hght glow- 
ing upon the red, yellow, and fading green 
tints of the autumn foh'age. Here, the 
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bright yellow of the chestnuts, blending 
with the transparent red of the beech ; and 
there, the berries on the rowan trees, hold- 
ing their place whilst the leaves fell with 
every gust of wind, and with other leaves 
carpeted the garden paths. 

She was looking, whilst she played, at 
the green lawn, then at the heavy-laden 
apple-trees, the many-coloured beeches, 
elms, and oaks, above which was a pale 
blue sky; and she seemed to be dreaming, 
rather than playing for the pleasure of her 
companion or herself. 

" Why do you always play these melan- 
choly airs, mostly ending in minors ? " said 
John Aylmer, turning over the pages of a 
large album of photographs and paying 
very little attention to the portraits it con- 
tained, 

She continued to play as she answered : 
^* I don't know — do you not like them ? " 

" No, they always end as if there were 
something else which ought to come, and 
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as it doesn't, one feels nncomfortable and 
dissatisfied." 

" Is not that like our liyes ? " she said, 
still playing the sad air dreamily. " There 
are so many things which we fancy onght 
to come that do not : and so, we go on in 
periods of unfinished chords." 

" Give it np," cried Aylmer, laughing at 
the droll problem which the girl had pre- 
sented to him. " I don't see why we 
should play music without a comfortable 
finish, any more than I can understand 
why we should not make a satisfactory 
and harmonious finish to our lives. The 
notes are all on the instrument ; why 
should we not strike them as we please ? " 

" Because we cannot always strike the 
notes which please us most. Have you 
ever known anybody who has been able to 
live the life he or she would have chosen 
if permitted to do so ? " 

She had wheeled round on the piano stool, 
and looked straight in his face as she put 
the question. 
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" Yes," he answered boldly ; " there's 
Dr. Humphreys : I believe he will end his 
days harmoniously — contented with the 
life he has led, the work he has done, and 
followed to the grave by a long row of 
patients — ^mind, I say patients — who will 
remember him with gratitude. What do 
you say to that ? " 

She did not say anything, for she was 
serious and he was inclined to make fun of 
the whole question. She turned again to 
the piano, and with a very soft touch pro- 
ceeded to play the plaintive air of '* Hame, 
hame, hame," as if to herself, and as if 
seeking some consolation from it for the 
absence of sympathy in her companion. 

Aylmer closed the album, got up and 
stood behind her. 

He was a handsome young fellow of 
about twenty-five, with sandy-coloured hair, 
the shadow of a moustache, and bright 
laughing eyes. He was only beginning life, . 
and blessed with a sanguine disposition, he 
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scouted its shadows and believed in its sun- 
shine. 

She was about his own age, tall, grace- 
fol, and with a face that was beautiful, 
whilst the lines indicated firmness of cha- 
racter. The hair was dark, but the eyes 
were a soft blue-green when in repose ; they 
appeared to become grey when she was 
moved by any strong emotion. Looking in 
her face with its strangely sad, yearning 
expression, one would feel that there were 
depths of aflfection in her nature which had 
not yet been reached, but that once sounded 
would never be calm again. 

"Miss Eichardson," he said, with his 
hands clasped tightly behind him, as if he 
feared that the temptation to clasp her in 
his arms would otherwise prove too great 
for him, " you are too deep in philosophy 
for me." 

"I know nothing about philosophy. 
Why do you say that ? " 

"Because you are always asking me 
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riddles which I cannot solve to your satis- 
faction. After I have left you, I often think 
of such clever things I might have said ; 
but they never turn up at the right moment, 
and so I know that you must think me an 
ass." 

'*Your ears are not long enough," she 
said, so quietly that even if he had been a 
man of a ^* huffy " nature he could scarcely 
have taken offence. Very likely she would 
not have spoken so to anyone eke. 

He only laughed and answered in kind, 
with a mock severity of politeness : " That 
is my misfortune. Miss Eichardson, for it is 
better to be a duU ass than a stupid man." 
" I do not think you are either." 
" Thank you. Then, suppose you were 
asked to give me a character — say by your 
most intimate friend, and in strict con- 
fidence, of course — what would you say ? " 
" That is scarcely a fair question." 
" It is fair and interesting, too, if you will 
answer without doing me the injustice of 
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thinking that I can't stand hearing myself 
abused." 

" I am not so much your friend as to 
abuse you." 

" Then, do not be so much of a mere 
acquaintance as to flatter me." 

" Well, I should say, in strict confidence " 
— and her words seemed to keep time to the 
air she was playing — " that you were a man 
so hopeful as to be too trustful, so earnest as 
to be too jealous." 

"Another conundrum!" exclaimed Ayl- 
mer, laughing at this description of his 
character, "and somewhat of a paradox 
besides. Now, how can I be trustful and 
jealous at the same time? " 

" Wait," was the reply. 

He would have sought further explana- 
tion, but he was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Humphreys. She was a little dark 
woman whose eyes seemed to be always 
gazing into futurity, never by any chance 
indicating a consciousness of the persons or 
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circumstances around her; yet she was 
always nervously anxious to do whatever 
might he most pleasing to others. She 
formed the most singular contrast to her 
hushanS. — a big, robust, ruddy-faced, jovial 
man, who would contentedly get out of bed 
a dozen times of a night, whether the sum- 
mons came from pauper or peer. 

She had been called away to attend to 
some household duties, and thus the young 
people had been left alone. Now she ap- 
peared with the proposal that, as the 
Doctor had not yet returned, they should 
proceed to luncheon without him. 

"Are you hungry. Miss Eichardson?" 
said Aylmer, making a terrible descent into 
the commonplace question of appetite; 
"because, if not, I think we should give 
the Doctor another half-hour. I know the 
case, and, unless something extraordinary 
has happened, he cannot be detained longer 
than that." 

Miss Eichardson of course assented to 
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the adjonmmeiity and Aylmer continued 
merrily : " Then I propose that we all go 
oat to the garden and take a tonic in the 
shape of one of those red-cheeked apples, 
and that it may taste the sweeter we will 
try to imagine that we are schoolboys and 
steaUng it." 

" Oh, fie, Mr. Aylmer," said Mrs. Hum- 
phreys; but she smiled at his boyish 
absurdity. 

"I am afraid Mr. Aylmer' s morals re- 
quire correction," observed Miss Eichardson, 
in her calm, grave way. 

"Never mind, get your hats and come 
along," cried he. 

He marshalled the ladies out through the 
French window, and when they were about 
to cross the lawn he became commonplace 
and practical; he warned them that the 
grass was damp, and that they would 
be much safer if they walked on the 
gravel path. 

Miss Eichardson lifted her dark eyebrows, 
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and her lips formed an unuttered *^ ! " of 
surprise. 

** You have not lived much in the country, 
Mr. Aylmer." 

" No, and that is why I enjoy its beauties 
and avoid its dangers. To walk on damp 
grass in thin shoes is simply a deliberate 
way of catching cold, resulting probably in 
bronchitis, consumption, and an early 
grave." 

" Dear me ! I wonder there is anybody 
alive in the country." 

** You forget the doctors." 

*^I would not like to have you for my 
doctor." 

'^ And I should be sorry that I or anyone 
else had you for a patient." 

His eccentricities did not end in the warn- 
ing about the damp grass. Instead of going 
straight to the apple-tree as he had pro- 
posed, he went to an old-fashioned rose-tree 
which almost covered the white walls of the 
house, and cut two roses. One he presented 
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to Mrs. Humphreys witli becoming respect ; 
the other to Miss Eichaxdson — ^but there 
was a subtle difference in the manner of the 
presentation, and she was conscious of it. 
There was a faint colour on her pale cheeks 
as her eyelids drooped and she pinned the 
rose on her breast. He was watching her, 
smiling and yet eager to note how she 
received the offering. When he saw its 
destination — "Now for the apples," he 
cried, with boyish glee. 

He tried to reach them, but the branches 
were too high, and leaping towards them, 
he became hot and very red in the face. 
He was chagrined too at his failure. 

" I used to be able to cHmb a tree," he 
said gaily; and without considering how 
ridiculous he would appear, he clambered 
up the tree and seated himself on the first 
branch, much to the amusement of the 
ladies. 

" Do come down," said Mrs. Humphreys, 
nervously ; " the branch will break." 

F 
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" There's one for you,- Mrs. Humphreys, 
and one for you — and one for me " 

'* What in heaven's name are you doing, 
Ayhner, climbing a tree like a schoolboy, 
when you are wanted immediately at 
Mrs. Carson's ? " 

The words were addressed to him in the 
loud clear voice of Dr. Humphreys, who 
had just returned and had followed the 
party into the garden. 

Aylmer slid down the tree and with his 
handkerchief dusted the green mould from 
his knees. 

" We were waiting for you. Doctor, and 
it is rather hard to send me off to Carson's 
without my lunch when it was on my plea 
that we waited half-an-hour for you." 

" And the Carsons have been waiting an 
hour for you." 

" Very well ; I'll go to the Carsons." 

"And we'll go in to luncheon," said the 
Doctor, with a malicious twinkle in his 
merry eyes, as he offered his arm to Miss 
Eiohardson. 
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She smiled demurely and glanced side- 
ways at the disappointed hero of • the 
apple-tree. He observed the smile, aiid it 
sent him off in hot haste to minister to his 
patient. 

Dr. Humphreys chuckled much at some 
secret joke which he would not explain to 
anybody. 

"What do you think of my young col- 
league ? " he inquired as they walked 
towards the house. 

"He seems to be very light-hearted,'* 
she answered calmly. 

" Too light-hearted, I sometimes think ; 
and yet he can be serious too, when occa- 
sion requires it. I have heard him talk 
with the gravity of a judge pronouncing 
sentence of death. But the impression 
never lasts long with him. As soon as he 
escapes from the surroundings which made 
him serious, he seems to forget them 
entirely." 

" But it is a great blessing to have a light 
heart, Doctor." 
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'^ So it is, and I hope he will long retain 
his." 

The Doctor was very merry at table, and 
whilst he ate heartily he expatiated on the 
miseries of the life of a medical man who 
never had a moment that he could call his 
own, hy night or by day, and never was 
allowed time to take a proper meal. 

*^A message from Mrs. Doldrums, sir," 
said a servant, entering the room, " and 
would you please go at once." 

*^ All right." 

The servant disappeared; the Doctor 
quietly finished his meal, took ten minutes' 
nap, and then obeyed the summons of 
Mrs. Doldrums. He knew, however, that 
the lady's ailments were more imaginary 
than real, and therefore could afford to take 
his ease. 
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II. 

What was the mystery of this girl's life? 
There was a mystery, John Aylmer felt 
sure : the pale face, the dreamy inquiring 
eyes, the self-possession, and the self- 
repression of the lady confirmed him in 
the idea. But what was it ? 

That was the question he harped upon 
all the time he was riding along the green 
lanes to the farmstead where his patient 
lay. The question haunted and confused 
his mind even when he was in the presence 
of the iuvaUd, and sensible of the respon- 
sibility which rested upon him. Whilst he 
was feeling the woman's pulse and ex- 
amining her tongue, Margaret Eichardson 
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was in his mind. He made severe efforts 
to recall himseK to the duties he had to 
perform, and he succeeded so far that he 
made no blunder. The case was a simple 
one, although at times the weakness of the 
woman alarmed her husband and caused 
him to send post haste for the doctor. 
Ayhner's blithe manner and hopeful nature 
communicated hope to the patient, and so 
helped towards her recovery. 

But as soon as he was on the road again, 
Margaret Kichardson took full possession of 
his mind. " Madge," the Doctor always 
called her, and it was as Madge that 
Aylmer always thought of her. It was 
the prettiest name he knew, and it always 
conjured up the pale earnest face which 
had fascinated him. 

At dinner he was more silent than usual, 
although he made palpable efforts to be 
agreeable. In the drawing-room he tried 
to sing, but he was husky and the higher 
notes were painfully flat. He excused 
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liimself. Miss Eichardson remarked that 
the voice frequently failed after driving 
about in an autumn evening. He retired 
to his room with the uncomfortable feeling 
that he had made a fool of himself when 
he had most desired to appear particularly 

bright. 

He filled his pipe, and took up the last 
copy of the Lancet^ but he read nothing : 
Madge was still the centre of his thoughts. 

She had come there only a few days 
before, and her pale, grave face had at- 
tracted him at once. On the first evening 
of her arrival he had entered into a lively 
discussion with her on the merits of 
Comte's philosophy and the life of John 
Stuart Mill. It is always dangerous 
when a young and pretty woman and an 
impressionable man begin to discuss philo- 
sophy. 

They became friends immediately, and 
philosophy soon gave place to lighter themes 
in their conversation — music, theatres. 
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novels. She played the piano with skill 
and feeling, and he, with a superficial know- 
ledge of the notes, was able, by watching 
the music, to turn the leaves for her at the 
proper moment without requiring any sign. 
Utterly unconscious of what he was doing, 
he entered into a violent flirtation with her, 
which threatened to become something more 
— but the flirtation was all on one side. 
She was kindly, but always maintained her 
calm manner. 

In two days he talked to her with a kind 
of chafiang earnestness about everything she 
did, as if he had been her intimate friend 
for years. He proposed wild excursions to 
the sights of the district which they were 
to make alone, in the teeth of all propriety, 
and she did not say " No.'* She had 
even accepted his invitation to accompany 
him one fine moonlight night when he had 
to drive five miles to see a patient. Of 
course the plea was that it would be such 
a splendid thing to watch the effect of the 
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moonlight amongst the trees as they drove 
through the EarPs Park. The Doctor was 
not at home, and Mrs. Humphreys was too 
feeble a person to make any strong objection 
to the plan, although she did not like it. 
Besides, Madge had once said to her that 
she felt quite competent to take care of 
herself. 

Aylmer was very particular about the 
rugs, very anxious to see that she was 
sufficiently wrapped, and that her pretty 
feet should be kept warm. She accepted 
his attention as a matter of com-se only 
requiring the one word " thanks " in return. 
They started, and they were very merry 
on the way, and he at any rate saw very 
little of the beautiful moonKght effects 
amongst the trees in the Earl's Park. More 
than once he had been tempted to kiss her 
when she turned to him with those soft 
yearning eyes, as if wondering at some of 
his absurd sayings ; but there was always 
that serious reserve in her manner which 
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he respected, in spite of his way of becoming 
familiar with everybody in half-an-hour to 
the extent of using the Christian name. 
Perhaps some thoughts of his own position, 
also, restrained him from making dehberate 
proposals. . 

She was the daughter of an old school- 
mate and friend of Dr. Humphreys. Her 
father had died recently, leaving her a small 
annuity of fifty pounds a year. Her mother 
had died when Madge was only ten years 
old. Now she had come to stay at Dr. 
Humphreys' house until her future course 
should be decided upon. She had often 
lived with the Humphreys before, when 
their son Jack had been at home. 

John Aylmer had obtained his degree of 
M.B. at the Edinburgh University, and for 
a year he had been acting as the assistant 
of Dr. Humphreys — the oldest estabKshed 
and principal medical man in Dunthorpe. 
Aylmer lived in the house, and his merry 
spirits soon made him a welcome addition 
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to the family. The jovial old Doctor found 
in him not only an active assistant but, 
almost, a substitute for the son who should 
have been with him. Except in the few 
quiet curtain hours allowed to the busy 
country practitioner, Dr. Humphreys never 
spoke of the absent son ; but his absence 
had made a deeper scar on the old man's 
heart than anyone who saw his ruddy, genial 
countenance would have imagined. 

Aylmer was the son of a widow who had 
been a patient of Dr. Humphreys, and he 
was made welcome. The young man's 
bright and Jdndly nature not only won the 
. affection of the Doctor and his wife, but 
obtained the esteem of the patients to such 
a degree that they never grumbled when 
the assistant appeared instead of the prin- 
cipal. 

He was a robust, cheery fellow, who at 
once became an authority amongst the 
local cricket clubs ; and as soon as hia 
play had been witnessed, each club com- 
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peted eagerly to secure him as a member. 
He was fond of a gun, and never lost an 
opportunity that was offered him to use one, 
no matter what the game might be. He 
*often wished to get off to the jungles of 
India in order that he might feel what real 
•sport was — sport in which there was danger 
to the sportsman a§ well as to his quarry. 
But he tm-ned away from the thought of 
leaving England, because his mother would 
be left alone. She had struggled hard 
enough to make a small income meet the 
•expenses of his education for the profession 
to which he was devoted with the enthusiasm 
that makes many men sacrifice their lives 
to their work. 

When a child and standing by the death- 
bed of his father, watching the physician 
who was powerless to save the life so dear 
to his mother, he made up his mind to be 
a " doctor." And the source of his inspira- 
tion was the hope of being able to do some- 
thing to save life. That idea never leffc 
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him, although, as he grew up, his mirth- 
fuhiess often blinded people to the noble 
impulse which had guided him in his choice 
of a profession. 

He had been all along aware of the 
struggle his mother had made on his behalf, 
and there had been many a bitter day of 
regret that he had been the cause of so 
much sacrifice. But the thought quickened 
his energies. Then came the happy day 
on which he passed his examination with 
honour, and from that moment his whole 
ambition was to repay his mother for all 
that she had done by providing ease, and 
if possible luxury, for her declining days* 
Therefore he had resolved never to marry. 

But now! — "Madge, Madge, Madge" 
was the burden of his thoughts, and his 
step became quicker when he walked, with 
that sweet face and the sad eyes haunting 
him. 

Occasionally he would pull himself upy 
and speak as if he were addressing a love- 
sick friend. 
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" This is nonsense. You know you can't 
marry her — at any rate, you couldn't do so 
for a good many years, and she might get 
tired of waiting." (Even to himself he 
qualified the statement "you can't marry 
her.") "No, no, my lad, you must think 
about other things, and keep out of her 
i;vay. It's all very well to make love in fun, 
but this is beginning to be love in earnest. 
I won't go near her to-day until dinner- 
time." 

With which brave resolve he marched on 
as if strong ropes could not draw him from 
it. But he happened to turn his head 
towards the meadow, and he saw Miss 
Eichardson walking slowly down the foot- 
path towards the river. 

He instantly altered his own course, and 
followed her hastily. A lover's consist- 
ency! 

" I am glad to see you out this splendid 
afternoon," he said as he approached. 

There was a kind of startled expression in 
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her eyes, as if she had been caught doing 
something wrong. 

*^ Oh, Mr. Aylmer ! I thought you were at 
the other end of the village." 

" So I was, but I have been called to the 

blacksmith's." 

" Then, why don't you go ? " 

" I should like to walk as far as the river 
with you first." 

"And I would rather you went to the 
blacksmith's first. Duty before pleasure, 
you know." 

And she meant it : he saw that she did, 
and yet the words were spoken in such a 
quiet, sweet voice that he loved her all the 
more. '- 

"Upon my word. Miss Eichardson, you 
are a tyrant, and I suppose I must give in?" 

" If you wish to please me — ^yes." 

" That settles it— I'm off." 

He retraced his steps hastily to the road, 
glancing back occasionally to watch the tall 
graceful figure walking slowly towards the 
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bridge. Presently he turned into the road, 
and the high hawthorn hedge hid her from 
his sight. 

What a droll girl she was ! And what 
could her solitary meditations be about ? 
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III. 

The drawing-room was lit by the glow of 
a bright fire, and the last glimmer of the 
autumn twilight. Far away on the horizon 
there were still a few streaks of pale gold, 
bordered by fiery red ; hitherward, the sky 
was rapidly darkening. 

Miss Richardson entered the room. She 
took up the album of photographs, opened 
it at a place which her fingers seemed to 
know by instinct. There was a portrait on 
each page; she removed the one on the 
right, and put another in its place. 

It was the portrait of a tall man, with 
somewhat soft features so far as they could 
be seen, for the face was almost covered 
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with bushy whiskers, beard, and moustache ; 
and he was dressed in a uniform. The por- 
trait on the left was that of a pale-faced 
young fellow with only the shadow of hair 
on his upper lip. The large horse-shoe pin 
in his breast, and the white hat crossed by 
a riding whip, at once suggested a ^^ horsey" 
man. The face of the portrait which Miss 
Richardson had just inserted indicated some 
suffering and a general gravity of character. 

She left the album open on the little 
table, which she placed near the head of the 
couch. Next she lit the gas, took her work- 
basket, and resumed the knitting of a stock- 
ing which had been begun in the morning. 
She had no taste for fancy work : she liked 
to be doing something useful, and she was 
now knitting a pair of thick warm socks to be 
presented to the Doctor on the anniversary 
of his birthday, which was drawing near. 

Dr. Humphreys got home earlier than 
usual this evening. 

**A11 alone, Madge?" he said, entering 
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the room, " and those busy fingers as busy 
as ever ! What is this you are at now ? — 
Socks, and for a man. Who is the lucky 
feUow?" 

** You must not ask just now.'* 

" I think I can guess." 

" You would deprive me of the pleasure 
of giving my friend a surprise if you did." 

'* Let me whisper. — ^Aylmer ? " 

And his ruddy face was bent close to hers 
as he laughingly made this guess. 

" Oh, no, you are quite wrong." 

^* Well, I won't try again. I am tired, 
and as it is still half-an-hour from dinner- 
time, I'll employ it wisely in taking a rest." 

He went to the couch intending to lie 
down, but saw the open album; and he 
paused, his eyes fixed on the portrait of the 
young man with the horse-shoe pin. The 
cheery expression faded from his face, and 
he sat down, murmming sorrowfully : 

" Five years ! " 

He rested his elbows on the table and 
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his brow on his clasped hands. Madge's 
needles moved rapidly, but she did not 
look np. Presently he said : 

" You might play something, Madge/' 

She stuck her needle into the sock, rolled 
up her wool, put away the work-basket, 
and went to the piano. She began her 
favourite air, " Hame, hame, hame " — ^but 
she had only played a few bars when he 
stopped her. 

" Not that, Madge, not that — something 
merry, something to make one's feet move 
and one's heart light." 

She immediately began the blithesome 
old English air of "Now, lasses and lads, 
take leave of your dads, and away to the 
maypole hie." But the merry tune had no 
better effect upon him than the sad one, 
for in a few minutes he interrupted her 
again: 

" There is a new photograph here. 
Whose is it ? — ^Why, surely, it can't be 
Jack ! " 



J 
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She came to his side. 

^' Yes, that is Jack, only he has allowed 
the hair to grow all over his face.'* 

" But they can't have made him an 
officer already — I see, he must have got 
on to the medical staff. Well done, 
Jack ! " 

The Doctor rose, and agitatedly walked 
to the window, looked out on the darkness, 
and returned to the album. 

^' He must have sent that to his mother, 
a,nd the poor old wife takes this way of 
showing it to me — as if there were any 
reason to suppose I would not be glad to 
see it ! I wonder if he has written to 
her ? " 

He walked up and down, his plump 
hands clasped at his back, his head bowed. 

Madge was relieved of one difficulty — 
that of explaining how the portrait came 
there. The other difficulty — ^how to an- 
swer the question, had Jack written? — she 
avoided. 
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" Are yon sony he went away ? " she 
said softly. 

" No, Madge, no ; if I may jndge from 
that photograph, the banishment has done 
him good, although it has caused us much 
moire pain than I care to think about." 

" Suppose he were to come in just now ? 
— ^what would you say ? " 

The Doctor halted and lifted up his head r 
there was a sad firmness in his expression, 
although his lip trembled. 

"I would say to him. Have you kept 
yom' promise this time. Jack? Have 
you lived an honourable life — have you 
worked ? " 

"And if he answered Yes, — would you 
believe him ? " 

The Doctor took off his glasses, wiped 
them, and when he had replaced them 
looked again at the new photograph. 

"I don't know," he said slowly, and as 
if speaking to himself; "he deceived me 
so often, that I came at last to doubt 
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everything lie told me. He never knew 
how hard it was for me to endure that 
feeling — ^he never knew how long I bore 
his extravagances before I allowed it to 
take possession of me." 

She was sUent; he resumed his march 
up and down the room, with head bowed. 

" I never told you how it was he had to 
go away," the Doctor went on, and his 
husky voice showed that he was deeply 
agitated. ^' Whilst he was a student he 
spent more of his time at horse-races than 
at his studies. Again and again I had to 
pay debts for him amounting to sums which 
I could ill afford, and each time he pledged 
his word that he would never bet again. 
He passed his examination fairly well, as 
I was astonished to learn 

"But he was very clever," she said, 
quickly. 

, " I suppose he must have been, or he 
would never have lived as he did and con- 
trived to pass. I agreed that he should 
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act as my assistant, and implored him to 
remember the responsibilities he was enter- 
ing upon, and to shun horse-races and 
betting as he would shun the devil. . • . 
He was not a bad lad at bottom, and 
there were tears in his eyes as he promised 
to obey me to the letter." 

The Doctor paused, wiped his glasses 
carefully, and proceeded in a tone that 
became gradually firm and even stem, 
whilst she Kstened calmly, her eyes never 
moving from his face. 

*' Things went weU enough for about 
a year, and on several occasions the lad's 
knowledge astonished and delighted me. 
We had a difficult case of a poor woman 
in the village : she required constant at- 
tention, and I trusted Jack to see her 
whenever I might be absent. One day 
I had to go to Chelmsford, not expecting 
to be many hours away, but I gave hiifi 
special instructions about this case. An 
urgent message came from her husband. 
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begging that the doctor would come at 
once. Jack sent some medicine back, with 
the answer that he had to catch a train, 
but that his father would call as soon as 
he retm-ned. It was late at night before 
I reached home ; Jack had not been seen 
since he sent the medicine. I went to the 
poor woman. She died that night." 

The Doctor wiped his glasses more 
Tigorously than ever. 

" But might she have recovered if — 
if " 

''If she had been attended to at once? 
I do not know. At any rate, the scandal 
went abroad that she had died in con- 
sequence of the doctor's neglect. The 
scandal became louder when it was known 
that the train Jack had been so anxious 
to catch was to take him to London so 
that he might start early the next morning 
for the Derby." 

Her eyes drooped for the first time, and 
she murmured to herself, " Oh, Jack ! " 
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^^ He came back two days after witli a 
shamed face and repentant enough, for he 
had lost a large sum of money. He had 
received what they call the ^ straight tip' 
from Sir Montague Lewis's trainer, and he 
had been secretly betting heavily on the 
event. His anxiety to learn the result over- 
came all prudence, all sense of duty, and 
all remembrance of his promise to me. 
The disgrace was too much for me, and 
it was impossible for him to remain here 
after such conduct. No one would trust 
him — even I could not. I was angry, 
perhaps too angry. I paid his debts, gave 
him fifty pounds, and told him to go, and 
I desired him neither to see me nor write 
to me until he had atoned for the past by 
working his way to some position of trust 
and respectabihty in his profession or any- 
thing else. He was sullen, as I thought 
then, and made no answer. He did not 
even say he was sorry for the disgrace he 
had brought upon me. Now I think his 
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silence was owing to remorse ; he felt that 
there was no excuse for his conduct, and 
he did not attempt to make one. He went 
away without speaking, without coming to- 
say good-hye, although I waited for him 
here — God knows with what an aching 
heart. Then, when* I knew that he had 
gone without giving me one sign of regret 
or repentance, I felt angry — ^indignant. I 
heard that he had enlisted under an as- 
sumed name, and that was all for five 
years, • . . Poor lad, poor lad ! he was. 
not bad at the bottom." 

He went to the window, and now looked 
out upon utter darkness. 

She drew a long breath; there was sad- 
ness but there were no tears in her gentle 
eyes. She looked down at the photographs, 
and did not speak. Glancing at him, 
without raising her head, she could make 
out that the old man's broad shoulders were 
moving strangely. 

By-and-by he turned towards her again^ 
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His face was not so ruddy as usual, neither 
was his voice so firm. 

"Do you know, Madge," he said, with 
-an attempt to smile so pitiful that it made 
her breath come quick — " Do you know, I 
sometimes think that we are often harshest 
to those whom we love* most." 

"Perhaps it is because we expect so 
much more from them than from others." 

" Maybe," he answered weariedly. Then 
he gave himself a shake, like a Newfound- 
land dog who has just stepped out of the 
water, and he spoke in something like his 
ordinary tone. " We won't talk any more 
about this ; you understand it all now, and 
talking about it only puts me out. In 
future let ns be silent on this subject. 
Olose the book." 

She did so, and his face seemed to 
brighten as if the unhappy thoughts were 
^hut up with the photographs. 

"I wonder if dinner is ready — ^I'm 
hungry." 
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IV. 

John Aylmer was bold in his advances — ^in 
fun; but he was shy to a degree when in 
earnest. The considerations of his position 
which had controlled him at first had im- 
perceptibly disappeared, and all his future- 
hopes seemed to circle round the sun-hope 
of winning Madge. But for the life of hiTY> 
he could not tell her his real feelings. That 
graceful calmness, that sweet smile which 
seemed always to welcome him, and seemed 
always friendly, still seemed to keep him 
at a long distance from her. 

Once he had solemnly taken her hand 
in his, and, holding it up as if he were 
disposed to kiss it, he said. 
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"What a pretty little hand you have 
got." 

" Yes, sixes fit me easily." 

« 

She always brought him back to the earth 
^th some commonplace like that, just 
when he thought courage and opportunity 
to speak had been granted to him. 

Some outlet for his feelings was neces- 
sary ; so, as he tramped along the bypaths 
of the road, crushing out the pleasant 
odour of the autumn leaves at every step, 
he was constantly writing imaginary letters 
to her. 

'•May I tell you, Madge (that is the 
name by which I always think of you — 
may I use it ?) ; may I tell you, Madge, 
how you have taken possession of me — 
heart and soul? May I tell you how 
amidst aU our chaffing I am painfully in 
earnest ? I love you. It is wrong. I 
have duties to perform; I am poor, and 
cannot offer you a home at once. It is 
wrong to ask you to wait, but, oh Madge, 
my darhng ! 
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*' Well, I don't want to go into rhapsodies 
— if I can help it ; but the thought of your 
hand resting in mine makes me feel as 
strong as a giant — ay, two giants — and 
ready to meet any mortal difficulty that 
might turn up. The thought of losing 
you, of you going away to somebody else, 
makes me feel as weak and hopeless as that 
poor old man in the lower village who is in 
the last stage of typhoid fever. And — — " 

But he didn't like that professional simile, 
and on consideration he began another 
letter as he tramped onward through the 
green fields and up to the farm where he 
had to see a patient. 

Dr. Humphreys saw quite well what was 
going on in the mind of his young colleague. 
He was sorry to see him take the affair so 
much to heart, as was apparent to friendly 
eyes, in spite of his show of mirth. Mrs. 
Humphreys was nervous, and did not like 
the affair. Then the Doctor laughed and 
said: 
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/^ Why, wifie, we married on nothing a 
year, and ifc didn't turn out such a miserahle 
business after all." 

Then Mrs. Humphreys looked straight 
into the eyes of a human being, for once in 
a way, and smiling, rested her frail faded 
little hand in his large palm. 

"Very well, we'll leave them to settle 
it between themselves," said the Doctor 
cheerily. 

At the foot of the garden there was a 
substantially built summer-house, in which 
one was secure against rain, and a large 
willow which shadowed the entrance afforded 
considerable protection against wind and 
sun. The interior was large enough to hold 
ten or a dozen people, and besides the usual 
seats at the sides, there was a little table 
and a wire- work rocking-chair. Here, in his 
few hours of leisure, the Doctor was fond 
of sitting rocking himself slowly, while he 
read the Lancet or some new medical work. 
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He used to say that he was as quiet here k:^ 
if he had "a lodge in some vast wilderness,'' 
for which he had often pretended to sigh. 

Madge, too, had discovered that when 
the sun was shining, the hut was a very 
pleasant place indeed in which either to 
work or to read, even in autumn. She had 
a fancy for being alone at times, and she 
found that here she was rarely disturbed. 
She was not afraid of cold, but she had the 
practical turn of mind which induced her to 
take plenty of warm wraps with her when 
she went out to the hut on these cold days. 

There John Aylmer found her at noon on 
the day after her conversation with th^ 
Doctor. The sky was aglow with heat, and 
misty exhalations were slowly rising from 
the earth. The trees were beginning to 
look bare, and brown was the predominant 
Qolour of the foliage around ; but the bower 
was covered with ivy, and it presented to 
the eye a fresh green, sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

H 
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She was imitating the Doctor as far as 
rocking herself to and fro in the wirework 
chair might be considered an imitation ; but 
the book she had taken out to read lay on 
her lap unheeded. Dreaming, dreaming, 
and she saw nothing of the fading leaves 
and the brilliant colours they displayed all 
around her, glancing and flashing with 
strange beauty as the rays of the sun fell 
upon them. 

For a moment she did not see Aylmer as 
he stood in the doorway. 
. " May I come in ? " he said, laughing at 
her abstraction. 

She started, and hastily snatched up her 
book as if she meant to pretend that she 
had been reading, but she met his merry 
eyes, and she laughed with him. 

" Certainly, come in, Mr. Aylmer. I was 
away sweeping cobwebs off the moon — sun, 
I ought to say, perhaps, at this time of day." 

** Day-dreams ; and what sort of dreams 
were they, and what about ? " 
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"Very pleasant, and about — nothing." 

" Do you often dream about nothing ? " 

" Very often," she answered, with that 
quiet smile which made her appear to 
Aylmer angelic, and yet kept him so far 
away from her. 

" I dream, too, but then it is always about 
something." 

He was still standing in the doorway, 
and half unconsciously he caught one of the 
willow branches and broke it off. 

" That must be a great satisfaction." 

"What?" 

" To dream about something. My dreams 
are aU chaos." 

He glanced at her wistfully and seated 
himself on the form nearest to the chair, 
twirling the willow branch between his 
fingers. 

" I have had such a strange dream lately," 
he said nervously ; " it was just like a story 
— only, it did not finish before I awakened. 
Shall I teU you ? " 
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"If you please." 

He bent towards her and timidly placed 
his hand upon hers — ^the one she was resting 
on the arm of the chair. 

She did not withdraw the hand, and he 
was pleased. 

" Well, once upon a time " 

" A very original beginning ! " she ex- 
claimed, laughing, and, under pretence of 
clapping her hands, withdrawing the one he 
held. 

" But you know a story is no good unless 
it begins according to the regulations of 
style and form." 

"WeU?" 

" WeU, once upon a time there was a 
poor young man. But he was an ambitious 
young man, and he wanted to make his 
way in the world. He was always repeat- 
ing to himself the axiom — * What man has 
done, man may do,' and he wanted to do a 
great deal. He had a mother who had 
helped him forward by much self-sacrifice. 
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and he wanted to repay her. So he 
resolved that he would never, never marry 
under any temptation. But it came to 
pass that he saw a beautiful princess, and 
his heart went away from him, and he was 
no longer master of himseK." 

He paused : there was a quiet earnestness 
in his voice and manner, which became 
more and more intense as he proceeded. 

She rocked herself gently in the chair, a 
smiling expression as of wonder and amuse- 
ment on her face, her eyes looking straight 
into his. 

** Well, when he saw the princess ? " 

" Ah, then he did not know what to do. 
He reasoned with himself; he told himself 
again and again that it was madness to 
imagine that the beautiful princess would 
ever cast a look of favour upon him ; he 
recalled the serious duties he had to per- 
form, the debt he owed to his mother, and 
he sternly resolved to escape from this folly. 
But whenever he saw the lady, reason for- 
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sook him, and his love made him bUnd to all 
consequences. Was it not a mad love?" 

" Decidedly : why did not his friends send 
him to an asylum ? " 

**He was very cunning — or thought he 
was, and his friends did not know of his 
madness. But he did think of putting him- 
self into an asylum, or of running away on 
board a man of war, just to escape her 
fascination — fascination which altered the 
whole course of his life." 

*' Was she so very terrible ? " 

Madge felt her heart beating quick, for 
she began to understand, although she pre- 
tended still to believe that he was only tell- 
ing a story. 

" She was very terrible to him, because 
of his fear that he could never win her. 
Night and day her eyes — strange, quiet, 
tender eyes — ^her face, her form haunted 
him. He was often near her, always yearn- 
ing to tell her how he loved her — and yet 
he dared not." 
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Madge gradually ceased rocking the chair, 
and her smile was slowly giving place to a 
look of anxiety. She would have been glad 
to escape if she could have done so without 
causing him pain. 

He suddenly altered his tone from that of 
earnestness to one of heroic burlesque. But 
she saw quite clearly that the burlesque was 
only a very transparent mask. 

" One day he found her alone — as it might 
be here, in this arbour. Sbe was very kind 
and gracious — just like you — and he could 
restrain himself no longer. He felt that he 
must speak or go raving mad. So, he 
dropped down on his knees, just like this — 
very ridiculous, isn't it?-aiid he cried, 
* Madge, I love you ! ' " 

She would have sprung back from him, 
but he had clasped her round the waist and 
held her in such a passionate grasp that she 
could not move. 

" Mr. Aylmer ! " she gasped, in a degree 
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of terror for which the circumstances did 
not seem to account. 

He released her instantly, and rose, at 
the same time picking up the willow branch 
which had fallen on the floor. 

She, too, rose, but quietly, although there 
was a wild, startled expression in her eyes. 

" I beg your pardon/' he said huskily, and 
somewhat incoherently. " I did not know 
— I thought — or rather, I hoped — but that's 
no matter now. I beg your pardon." 

She was trembling as if with sudden cold; 
her book had dropped upon the floor. He 
stooped, and placed it on the table. She 
seemed to be suffering pain as great as that 
of Aylmer. 

"Forgive ?w^," she said in a low voice, 
her hands resting on, or rather clutching, 
the back of the chair, her eyelids with their 
long dark lashes screening her eyes. 

" Forgive you 1 " he said sadly : " I can- 
not forgive you for being beautiful ; I cannot 
forgive you for being the woman who would 
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have made my life complete and happy. 
There is no forgiveness needed for that. 
By-and-by I shall think of yon as a sweet 
vision which inspired me with new strength 
and new courage to dare the worst that I 
may encounter in the world. Just nowl 
— Oh, Madge, let me tell you what you 
have been and are to me." 

** No, no ! ". she cried excitedly ; " do not 
speak any more, do not tell me any more. 
Forgive me, forgive me if I have done any- 
thing to mislead you — I am married, and my 
husband lives." 

The ghastly whiteness of his face showed 
that the pulsation of his heart had stopped 
for an instant at that confession which 
killed all hope. He dropped the willow 
branch on the floor; he bowed in silence, 
and walked hurriedly away. 
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V. 

Maeried ! . . . He did not care to inquire 
to whom? or when, or where? The one 
fact was enough for him; and a kind of 
superstitious horror seized him at the idea 
that he had fallen headlong in love with the 
wife of another man I But how was he to 
know? 

He did not blame her. No doubt she had 
good reasons for concealing her position; 
and looking back on all her conduct towards 
him, he at once acquitted her of anything 
like coquetry. She had never led him on ; 
she had never played any of those tricks 
which, in mere fun, women are apt to play 
in order to enjoy a triumph over the man 
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they have attracted. On the contrary, she 
had been always severely practical ; and he 
was able to see now the many kindly ways 
in which she had endeavoured to warn him 
off, and save him from this pain. 

And he had thought it was just her way, 
and that when she knew how much he 
loved her she would pity him, and, by- 
and-by, come to love him in return. How 
he had dreamed about that — ^how he had 
hoped ! 

And now ! 

Miss Eichardson did not appear at dinner, 
the excuse being a severe attack of cold 
and headache. 

There was silence at the meal, except 
vriten the Doctor, in the course of carving, 
told one of his old jokes, which he enjoyed 
more thoroughly than anybody, and always 
laughed at as heartily as if he had never 
heard it before. 

Mrs. Humphreys left the table as soon 
as possible in order to see what she could 
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do for Miss Eichardson. The Doctor was 
eating apple and cheese at the time. 
Aylmer was cracking a walnut with sin- 
gular deliberation. In the midst of the 
operation he suddenly spoke. 

'^'I am going to give you a surprise, 
Doctor." 

" Don't spoil my digestion, whatever you 
do," was the laughing exclamation. 

**I hope not. You know that I have 
always been anxious to see a bit of the 
world before I settle down to steady prac- 
tice." 

** Of course, of course — we all have that 
notion at your age." 

*' Well, I have an offer from the P. and 
0. Company, and I leave here to-morrow." 

The Doctor did look as if this news 
would interfere with his digestion. 

" To-morrow ! nonsense : you can't." 

" I must ! " 

The Doctor peeled his second apple in 
silence. Then: "I don't understand this 
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sudden move. Been qaarrelling mth 
Madge— eh ? " 

" Oh no ? I shall never quarrel with 
her." 

His unusuaUy grave face and manner 
puzzled the kindly Doctor. 

"It's lucky we are not busy just now, 
or this would have put me about." 

"I would not have gone so suddenly if 
you had been busy. But I want to spend 
; few daya with my mother, and I lose 
the appointment if I don't start in a fort- 
night." 

"At any rate, you'll stay to drink my 
health to-morrow night at dinner, and you 
can take the late train up. Come, now, 
there's a good fellow," he added, seeing 
Aylmer hesitate, " don't deny me that 
favour." 

" I cannot, when you ask me that way." 

" That's right. We'll square accounts in 
the morning ; dinner shall be early, so that 
we can have as long an evening as possible, 
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and I'U ask Brown to take a turn for me 
if I happen to be wanted. But is there 
nothing about Madge in this ? " 

Again hesitation, and then reluctantly : 
— " Yes." 

" I thought so ; but I see you don't care 
to explain, and I won't press you, although 
I suppose the whole thing is, that she has 
refused you." 

Aylmer nodded. 

" I am sorry, for she will make a capital 
wife to somebody, and I wish you had got 
her." 

Aylmer said nothing; he had a secret 
to keep ; but he wondered in a dreamy way 
what the Doctor would say when he, too, 
learned that Madge was married. He 
packed his portmanteau that night, and 
before breakfast on the following morning 
he had ordered a trap to be at the door 
in time to enable him to catch the 9 p.m. 
train for London. 

The party in honour of the Doctor's 
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birthday was to consist simply of the 
family. Madge was late ; Mrs. Humphreys 
was very nervous. The drawing-room was 
cold, and the Doctor proposed that they 
should at once go into . the dining-room, 
where there was a blazing fire. There 
were only four of the party, but after being 
a few minutes in the room, the Doctor 
observed that the table had been laid for 
five. 

" Why, who is our guest ? " he said. 
*^ I thought there was *to be nobody here 
but ourselves ! ' ' 

Mrs. Humphreys fidgeted, looked con- 
fused, and was reheved by the opening of 
the door, and the entrance of Madge, 
accompanied by the fine-looking fellow the 
Doctor had seen in the photograph album. 

" It's Jack — my son ! " 

And the old man took him in his arms, 
with a low muttered — " Thank God 1 '' 

** A birthday present," said Madge, 
quietly, '* and we ask your forgiveness." 
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" For what ? " 

"For disobeying you and pleasing our- 
selves," said Jack, calmly, " she is my 
wife." 

The Doctor was staggered at this revela- 
tion. Aylmer stood by quite calm, but 
rather pale. Presently the Doctor said 
with an emotional gulp: — "God bless you 
both ! — I am glad you have come back, 
lad." 

Then they all sat down to dinner: the 
story of Jack's career was told, and the 
details repeated often. He had not gone 
away as a soldier, but as one of the medical 
staff appointed to attend the army in 
Abyssinia ; he had earned distinction in the 
campaign, and he had won the right to 
come back, having fulfilled his father's 
angry demand that he should do something 
to prove himself capable of work. But 
before going he had induced Madge to 
become his wife. They both asked for- 
giveness, and it was given. 
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Jack was the hero of the evening; 
Aylmer was very silent, although he tried 
to appear cheerful. When he spoke, how- 
ever, they all noticed a curious hesitation 
in his speech, as if he were trying to keep 
down something that was rising in his 
throat. He gave Jack a hearty grasp of 
the hand, which meant plainly, ** You are 
a lucky fellow." He seldom looked at 
Madge, and when he did speak to her it 
was with an effort to appear cheerful which 
was painfully evident to those who under- 
stood the position of the two. 

The Doctor was happy beyond measure, 
and his wife was proportionately happy. 
The reconciliation was complete, and she 
felt that now her home would be glad 
indeed. 

After dinner Madge was asked to sing, 
and she chose the old song, ** Hame, hame, 
hame ; " but there was a lightness in her 
touch on the keys of the piano as if the final 
couplet were uppermost in her thoughts : 
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" Yet the sun, through the mirk, seems to promise to 
me, 
ril shine on ye yet in your ain conntree." 

And when the last lingering notes of the 
pathetic but now pleasant air were hushed, 
Aylmer hastily said *^ Good-bye " to aU. He 
took her hand very gently in both his own, 
and there was a fervent " God bless you " 
in his eyes, although he could not speaks 
In her expression there were respect, re- 
gret, and gratitude. 

They aU stood at the window to watch 
him as he mounted the gig ; he waved his 
hand, and again said faintly, " Good-bye." 

As he was driven to the station he 
realized the meaning of what he had called 
Madge's conundrum : — 

'^ There are so many things which we 
fancy ought to come that do not : and so, 
we go on in periods of unfinished chords." 
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I. 

Peehaps the wine had something to do with 
it ; perhaps the heat of the rooms ; perhaps 
the soft flow of the music, as it murmured 
along in gentle cadence, now of waltz, and 
anon of quadrille. Whatever the reason, 
Julia Harmond had never before appeared 
to me so beautiful as at this soiree of my 
friends the Mortlakes. As I said, the 
rooms were warm, and the doors leading 
into the conservatory were thrown open. 
The night was beautiful, the moon making 
it clear almost as daylight. Julia took my 
arm, and we passed into the conservatory ; 
thence to the garden. She was very pretty 
— beautiful even ; with eyes and face that 
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were always laughing, always happy. More, 
she was the daughter of an esteemed ac- 
quaintance. Why was it all this occurred 
to me on that night ? I do not know ; 
neither do I know of what we talked, she 
and I, further than that our conversation 
was deeply interesting, and that when we 
parted I had formally proposed, and had 
been formally accepted. 

When I was alone, I was stupefied by 
the thought of the recklessness with which 
I had entered upon such a serious engage- 
ment. It was so strange, that aU that had 
passed was like a dream. I half persuaded 
myself that it was a dream. I had been 
staying at Boulogne only a few weeks, in 
order to recover some of the strength I had 
lost by much work and no play. I was not 
acquainted with any one, and as I did not 
possess the happy knack of picking up 
acquaintances anywhere, I led a somewhat 
solitary Kfe until the arrival of the Mort- 
lakes, and with them Julia Harmond. Then 
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I was shaken out of my dreamy dozing 
habits, and hurried into a round of dinners 
and soirees till the evening above alluded to. 

On the following morning I visited 
Julia, who presented me to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortlake as her betrothed. Mr. Mortlake 
expressed his satisfaction privately, and 
assured me that he did not doubt that 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmond would be delighted 
to receive me as a son-in-law. 

Julia treated me as if we had loved each 
other for years. I do not know why, but 
her manner made me nervous. On the 
other hand, I was gratified to find that 
she was much more accomplished than I 
had expected. She played the piano bril- 
liantly ; she sang nicely ; showed some 
skill in the use of her pencil ; and displayed 
a wonderful talent in all those little works 
which occupy ladies' fingers during leisure 
hours. We both wrote that day to her 
parents — I asking her hand, and telling 
them what was my fortune and position. 
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Julia was to return in two days to Eng- 
land, and before her departure we hoped 
to receive the consent of her family to 
our marriage. Meanwhile we were much 
together, and in her easy careless way she 
told me all about her relations. She did 
not appear to possess much affection for 
her father, but she always spoke of her 
mother with enthusiastic tenderness. 

'^ They will be pleased," she said, "to 
learn that I am betrothed to you, after 
the unhappiness they have suffered through 
the misfortune of my sister." 

" Your sister ? " I exclaimed. " I thought 
you had neither brother nor sister." 

"I mean my half-sister," she replied, 
indifferently — " the daughter of my father's 
first wife." 

" And by what misfortune has she ren- 
dered your parents unhappy ? ' ' 

"I will tell you. Ten years ago my 
father's brother-in-law took my sister to 
live with him. He died three months ago. 
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He was very rich, and lie conceived such 
an affection for my sister that he would 
not rest till he had affianced her to his only 
son. It is only two years since all three 
were with us in London, and I thought 
George Marby (that was the name of my 
sister's intended) one of the most charming 
men it was possible to meet. He appeared 
to be very much in love, and nobody could 
have seen the two together without know- 
ing that they were engaged, although the 
greatest familiarity I ever saw him take was 
to kiss her hand. They parted — she to 
return with old Mr. Marby to their country 
home, and he to spend a year in Italy. 
Some months after arrived a letter from 
George, stating that he loved a young 
French lady, and that he left his fate in 
the hands of my sister; if she insisted 
upon the fulfilment of their engagement, 
he would fulfil it. But my sister is very 
proud. She set him at liberty at once ; 
she even used all her efforts to appease 
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his father, who was terribly irritated with 
him. And that is how Myra is still un- 
married." 

"Myra?" I said, abstractedly. "That 
is a pretty name." 

"That is my sister's name. But there 
is something more : George's father was 
so affected by the conduct of his son that 
it is beheved his death was partly caused 
by his chagrin; and my mother says that 
Myra has that upon her conscience." 

" Your mother is wrong ; it appears to 
me that under the circumstances your sister 
acted worthily and nobly. You do not 
appear to like her — why is that ? " 

JuKa shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

"Ah, well, she is certainly a good enough 
sister ; but she is so reserved and so proud 
that it is not agreeable to be near her." 

" Is she pretty ? " 

" No, not at all ; and she scarcely 
possesses the smallest acompHshment. My 
mother says she can only do the honours of 
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a table, and that she could not help learn- 
ing at her uncle's. Now he is dead, his son 
wished to divide his property with her, as 
with a sister, but she refused. My mother 
thinks she was wrong; but my father 
approves of all that she has done. She will 
soon be coming to Hve with us ; which will 
not be very pleasant I fear, for my father 
yields to her in everything, and my mother 
has had several disagreeable scenes in con- 
sequence." 

This conversation gave- me a new inquie- 
tude. I saw, with pain, that the family of 
which I was about to become one was dis- 
united ; that the father and mother opposed 
each other on account of their children ; 
that the sister, who was about to become 
mine, appeared to be cold, constrained, 
haughty, and perhaps rendered petulant 
by her misfortune. It was a melancholy 
prospect. I resolved to hasten my marriage, 
and to escape these family discords by keep- 
ing as far from them as possible. 
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We received the requisite consent to our 
marriage. Julia's father did not write, but 
her mother addressed to me a flattering 
letter — so flattering that it confused me. 
The excellent quaUties of her daughter were 
not forgotten, and she felicitated me on my 
espousal of a woman who was, in many 
respects, a model of her sex. 

JuUa went away. I was alone again and 
deeply occupied with the reflections which 
my novel position suggested. 

This girl is pretty, I thought — is accom- 
plished ; she loves me. What more can I 
desire ? 

At the same time I was astonished by the 
singular education she had received — at the 
care which had been taken to give her 
agreeable accomplishments, whilst in other 
matters her education had been neglected. 
Her letters troubled me and irritated me : 
the penmanship was awkward, and the 
orthography ridiculous, and the matter was 
of the most insignificant nature. The most 
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interestiiig piece of information she gave 
me in all this correspondence was that my 
dog Eido was always beside her. This dog 
was left to me by a brother who died abroad, 
and I liked the animal much. I responded 
to this passage of her letter by a faded com- 
pliment that my dog was happier than I, 
and that beside her it was the symbol of 
fidelity. 

Some days later I was preparing to 
return to England, when I was visited by 
an old friend, Sydney Burnet, who was on 
his way to Italy, as he informed me — 
adding that he had halted at Boulogne 
expressly to have an interview with me. 

" I have come to confide to you the 
happiness of my life," he said, laughing, 
** and to make you my plenipotentiary." 

"In what?" 

"You cannot guess," he returned, advan- 
cing to the window to conceal his embarrass- 
ment. "It is a love affair, and you will 
soon be daily seeing the woman I adore. 
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You are to marry Julia Harmond, and I — 
well, there is no use in being extravagant — 
but I *would give a great deal more than I 
possess if I could only obtain the same 
relationship to her sister Myra." 

" What ! " I exclaimed, '* who is neither 
pretty nor young, and who has been 
jnted?" 

*^ Who told you such nonsense ? " he 
cried, warmly. Then he added, calmly: 
'* She is not young, say you? — she is only 
two years older than JuHa. She is not 
pretty? — she is beautiful. She has been 
jilted? — more fool he who jilted her, and 
who could not keep the pearl he had be- 
tween his hands. That event is exactly 
what makes her more dear to me. For a 
long time I have liked her, and I thought I 
should go mad with joy when I learned that 
she was free." 

" For all that," said I, quietly, '* I should 
not like to marry a girl who has been 
jilted." 
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" I tell you the man was a fool, and 
unworthy of her," cried Sydney, excitedly. 

" Well, have you spoken to her ? " 

*' I have not dared yet." 

" What would you have me do, then ? " 

*' Watch over her, teU me all that passes 
around her, and at the first propitious 
moment speak of me to her. Should she 
listen with interest, give her this letter. It 
does not matter how old its date may be. 
My sentiments will be the same till death." 

I gave him the promise he demanded 
with such ardour, and we parted. I have 
read somewhere that the ways of love must 
be watered with tears, as those of Kberty 
with blood. He is a happy man who 
carries his love in his heart; for however 
feeble his hope, it suffices to enchant him. 
But surely marriage can be happy without 
such passion ? Trying to answer that ques- 
tion to my own satisfaction occupied the 
journey to London. 
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II. 

I PRESENTED myself about noon at the house 
of my betrothed. My arrival was unex- 
pected. A domestic conducted me to a 
drawing-room, where the first object that 
attracted my attention was my dog Fido. 
I advanced to him, and you can imagine my 
surprise — I might almost say horror — ^when 
I discovered the dog was dead and stuffed. 
At the same instant the door opened, and 
Julia threw herself into my arms with a cry 
of joy, and calling upon her mother. 

A lady still young and handsome ap- 
proached me, embraced me as if I had 
been her own son, and invited me into the 
parlour. Before following her, I glanced 
towards my poor Fido. 
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"Ah," cried Julia, smiling, "I wept for 
the death of your dog; but I thought this 
would be such a delightful surprise for you. 
Is he not beautifully stuffed ? One would 
almost fancy he was living ? " 

With the best grace possible, I concealed 
the annoyance which this imlucky event 
caused me, and passed into the parlour. 
My discontent was increased at the sight 
of four ladies, who were presented to me as 
friends of the family, and who were occu- 
pied with so many pieces of needlework 
that the tables, chairs, sofa, and everything 
were covered with draperies. After a little 
whUe I wished to withdraw, but was 
pressed to stay for dinner, and agreed. 
My future father-in-law entered, and 
saluted me with grave politeness. 

The table was laid with considerable 
noise, and with so much disorder that I felt 
sick. After dinner Mr. Harmond went out, 
and I wished to follow him; but mother 
and daughter prayed me to spend this 

K 
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evening with them, and again I yielded. 
I endeavoured to keep up a conversation of 
some sort; but I was perpetually inter- 
rupted by the laborious friends of the family. 
In the midst of a glowing description of the 
cathedral at Antwerp : 

" Good gracious, Louisa," cries one, 
*' that sleeve is much too short." 

"Not at all; it is quite as long as the 
other." 

Whereupon followed a grand discussion. 
Another cries : 

" I have no band, Mrs, Harmond." 

Another : 

" Will you give me a needle, JuHa? " 

Then one after the other apologises for 
the interruption, which is immediately re- 
peated by a debate as to the fold of a 
flounce or the trimming of a dress. 

At length the hour for tea arrived, and I 
was heartily thankful that the evening was 
near a close. Julia rose to prepare tea, 
when her mother said : 
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" As we have worked all day, we desenre 
Bome amusement now. Sing that song, 
Julia, which I like so much." And Mamma 
smiled at me graciously. 

Julia went to the piano, and sang a 
horrible bravura song, of which I thought 
I should never hear the last note. Mean- 
while the tea had been waiting, and we 
were condemned to partake of a species 
of lukewarm water, mixed with I don't 
know what sort of insipid drug. 

"When the four friends of the family had 
at length folded up their needlework, put 
away their measures, and scissors, and 
patterns, it was almost midnight, and the 
question was how they were to get home. 

*^Do not be uneasy," said Julia. "Mr. 
Dale is a gallant cavalier, and wiU be happy 
to escort you." 

I was fatigued, I was sleepy, and the 
suggestion had nothing in it very attractive 
to me ; but there was no escape. I escorted 
the four ladies, who, to complete my misery. 
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lived in the four quarters of the town. 
When I reached home, three o'clock struck. 

Very much in this manner passed the 
days at Bayswater. Perpetually the same 
disorder, and the same confusion of dress- 
makers and milliners — as if one had nothing^ 
to do in this world beyond attending to the^ 
fashions. Mr. Harmond observed with a 
species of silent resignation the state of 
his household. He made no useless sug- 
gestions; but I could see that he was a 
man who, when he did assert his authority, 
would not have it denied. I resolved to 
visit the house as rarely as was consonant 
with my position as the fature husband 
of Julia: for when in the house, I was 
bothered; and when I went away, I was 
distressed and irritated. I never heard any 
of them utter a pleasing thought, and after 
spending an hour with Julia and her mother, 
I returned with eagerness to my chambers. 

There was a happy change wrought upon 
Mr. Harmond by the reception of a letter 
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from his daughter Myra, announcing her 
' speedy arrival. He addressed his wife and 
Juha kindly, and made known the intelli- 
gence which was to him so gratifying. But 
it did not affect the ladies in a similar way 
— ^indeed, I observed a slight curl on Mrs. 
Harmond's lips, which displeased me much. 
My future father-in-law treated me with 

« 

greater cordiaUty upon this day than he had 
done hitherto; and he took me into his 
little study — to which he generally retired 
after diimer, leaving me with the ladies. 

''I owe you many apologies," he said, 
^'for not having replied to the letter in 
which you asked me for the hand of my 
daughter. My wife replied to you on the 
instant, and I scarcely know why I did not 
follow her example ; but I must confess that 
I feel I have been unjust to Julia." 

'^Unjust!" I exclaimed, smiling incre- 
dulously : for I had learned to regard him 
as a man of kindly heart and firm will, who 
was incapable of injustice to any one. 
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*^ Yes — unjust," he proceeded. *^ My pre- 
dilection for my first wife, and for the child 
who resembles her, has caused me to neg- 
lect the education of my second daughter. 
But nature has been kinder than I, for Julia 
is a good girl ; and with a husband such as 
you, she will become, I hope, a good woman. 
Do not think I flatter, but the more I know 
you, the more I learn to regard you with 
esteem ; and I trust you will forgive the 
coldness with which I at first received you.'* 

'^ I did not think of it, believe me." 

'^ Thanks. I find a deep consolation in 
thinking, that when I am dead my poor 
child Myra will find in you a brother and a 
protector." 

At these words, he passed his hand over 
his eyes, as if to conceal emotion. Then, 
looking at his watch : 

** It is time for us to rejoin the ladies. 
Come ! " 

This interview pleased me ; and I became 
more and more attached to the man who 
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was to become my father-in-law. I liked 
his conversation ; and I was touched by the 
confidence he reposed in me. On the other 
hand, the character of Julia became daily 
more and more disagreeable ; but she seemed 
to have an honest heart, and she appeared 
to love me so truly that I dared not think 
of breaking an engagement which had been 
made so precipitately. 

Divers circumstances retarded our mar- 
riage, and I desired to employ the time by 
giving Julia some lessons. But this was 
impossible with the habitual discord of the 
house — ^the numerous visitors and the cease- 
less gossip in which they indulged. 

I awaited, with feelings strangely mingled 
with hope and inquietude, the arrival of 
Myra. Perhaps she would work some happy 
change in the household. 
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III. 

Upon my arrival at the house in Bayswater 
one day, JuHa saluted me with : 

" My sister has come. I wiU present you 
to her." 

She led me into the drawing-room, which 
seemed suddenly to have obtained a new 
atmosphere — everything appeared so calm, 
so happy. A lady was seated at a table, 
writing with an air of profound occupation. 

'* Myra," cried Julia, gaily, " here is Mr. 
Dale." 

She rose and approached us. How little 
she resembled the description of her I had 
received from Mrs. Harmond and Julia. 
She was a young girl, tall, graceful, and 
with a charming delicacy of form. Her 
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manner was animated, but unaffected as 
that of a child. I prayed her to pardon our 
interruption ; and she responded to me in a 
voice that penetrated to my heart. 

'*It does not matter," she said; *' to- 
morrow I can write home. Home ? I mis- 
take — my home is here." And she took 
Julia's hand fondly. 

I passed the whole evening near her, 
almost without ceasing to regard her — find- 
ing some new interest every moment in 
contemplating her expressive face. It was 
not a beautiful face; but one could not 
imagine anything finer or more delicate. It 
suggested to me a freshly-opened flower. 
Her blue eyes were not large; but her 
glance was full of the light of a superior 
nature. Her small mouth was singularly 
expressive, and the half-open lips displayed 
two rows of pearls. I continued to look, 
continued to listen to her voice, and then I 
left. I was under a spell of enchantment 
for which I could not account. 
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From that day the house obtained quite 
another aspect : order and calm succeeded 
disorder and confusion. The conversation, 
also, became animated and interesting. Mr. 
Harmond, who had formerly deserted us 
every evening, now remained with us, and 
added to the pleasure of the circle. All 
this change had been brought round without 
exciting any disagreement between mother 
and step-daughter. In directing the house- 
hold affairs, I could see that Myra really 
did the work ; but she left all the credit to 
her mother. She consulted her with re- 
spectful deference, and seemed only to obey 
her orders. 

Every evening, to please her father, she 
would seat herself at the piano and sing — 
not those difficult bravuras and cavatinas 
which try the patience of hearers and break 
the voices of amateurs, but simple ballads, 
which left an indelible impression. Then 
she would resign her place to Julia, and 
applaud warmly her interminable operatic 
selections. 
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I was not SO inexperienced as to be 
ignorant of the nature of the sentiments, 
which had awakened within me. I tried 
to resist the growth of the passion; but I 
could not. Sometimes I tried to find fault 
with her ; I recalled all that Julia had told 
me of her coldness and hauteur (and, in- 
deed, although she was always frank, there 
was a certain reserve in her manner whick 
was distinctly observable) ; but this raised 
another torture. Despite myself, I desired 
eagerly to learn if she had cared for her 
cousin who had renounced her hand, and if 
she regretted her loss. At last I behoved 
that I had solved the enigma. 

I knew that she still corresponded with 
Marby; and one day her step-mother was 
reproaching her for holding any communica- 
tion with the man who had so grievously 
wronged her. 

*' Wronged me ? " she said, quietly. *'He 
has not wronged me ; on the contrary, he 
has proved his respect for me. He did not 
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wish to deceive me — ^he did not wish to 
accept a love to which his heart could not 
respond ; and whilst I live, I will be grate- 
fill to him for that dehcacy." 

"No, no!" cried Juha. "If you had 
loved him as — as — I love somebody" (and 
here she glanced proudly at me) "you would 
not have renounced him so easily." 

" The more I loved him," retmned Myra, 
droopiag her eyes, " the more I should have 
feared to make him unhappy." 

"And how would you have made him 
unhappy ? " broke in Mrs. Harmond. " He 
was betrothed to you, and you should have 
compelled him to fulfil his engagement. 
You would have done your duty, and re- 
conquered his heart; and nobody would 
have pitied him, I'm sure." 

" Keconquered his heart? Done my duty? 
Ah, no ! Under the circumstances, it was 
impossible. Had we married, we would 
have promised to share good and evil for- 
tune, and that he might have done. But 
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could we have accepted without reproach, 
without repining, the many little common- 
place troubles of daily life? Could we 
rejoice in the same joys, support the little 
feeblenesses of each other, and remain 
united in one faith? Could we share the 
same hope, the same resignation ? Ah, no ! 
That can only be obtained by sincere and 
mutual affection." 

Her eyes brightened, her face glowed with 
enthusiasm. Then, taking her mother' & 
hand— 

*' Pardon me," she said, "if I have spoken 
too warmly ; but I could not hear you speak 
of Mr. Marby, as you have done, without 
defending him." 

She loves him, I thought ; and I felt the 
blood tingling through my veins. Mr. Har- 
mond advanced to her, and passed his arm 
round her waist. 

"My poor child," he said, "you have 
been sorely aflBlicted." 

"At first I thought so, father; but I 
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know now that the aJBliction arose from my 
wounded vanity ; and to-day I feel that 
what has happened has been for the best." 

She does not love Marby, I thought. But 
just as she quitted the room, her father 
murmured, sadly — 

'^ Poor child — poor child ! I beUeve she 
loves him still." 

I went away full of perplexity and pain. 
Another incident soon afterward showed me 
Tiow strong was the mesh in which I had 
become involved. 

I had not forgotten my promise to Sidney 
Burnet, but I easily found excuses for post- 
poning its fulfilment; and, in truth, there 
was some difficulty in obtaining a private 
interview with Myra. I had, however, 
mentioned my friend's name several times 
in her presence. She had listened with 
interest, and had once expressed the regard 
she entertained for Mr. Burnet, who had 
been much with her during the last illness 
of her imcle. 
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On one occasion Julia and her mother 
were out. Myra was alone, and I resolved 
that day to fulfil my promise. But how 
shall I express the agony that the thought 
gave me ? The more I thought, the more 
it appeared to me prohable that Myra had 
been touched by the sympathy and atten- 
tion of Burnet. Then I asked myself if 
honour obhged me to solicit a decision 
which would leave me only despair. I 
understood then how fierce was the passion 
to which I had surrendered myself. 

The consciousness of my real position 
was becoming unbearable. The grace which 
was in every word and action of Myra pre- 
sented such a contrast to Julia's frivolous 
ways and lack of refinement that the idea 
of being chained to her for life made me 
shudder (I was cool when these thoughts 
occurred to me); and then JuUa began 
to suspect, and would regard me with such 
distress that I could not help pitying her 
and condemning myself. 
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There was no longer any plausible reason 
for the delay of our marriage ; and without 
asking my consent, Mrs. Harmond had 
fixed the day. The trousseau was in pre- 
paration, and I had the misery to see Myra 
working upon it. Those who have not 
been in a similar position will scarcely 
realize my sufi'ering and anxiety. Not 
knowing what to do, I decided upon making 
another tour on the Continent that I might 
obtain relief from my tortm-e for a little 
while. It was on the day previous to that 
fixed for my departure that the occasion 
for a private interview with Myra occurred. 

She was alone, and I explained my mission 
with the same embarrassment, the same 
palpitation, as I might have felt in pleading 
my own cause. Mjnra, who at first listened 
to me with interest, drooped her eyes when 
I named the suitor for her hand. A soft 
flush rose to her brow. 

^*I regret,'* she said, in a low voice, 
* ^ that you have had so unthankful a task 
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to perform for your friends. But I never 
imagined he thought of me in the way you 
suggest ; and I am sorry to say that I can 
never regard him with other feelings than 
those of esteem and respect." 

I held my friend's letter in my hand. 

" Will you not, at least, read what he 
has written ? " 

She made a movement as if about to 
take the letter; then suddenly withdrew 
her hand. 

"No," she repKed, firmly; "he would 
not have written to me had he known the 
sentiments with which I regarded him. I 
cannot read a letter which was written 
under an entirely erroneous impression; 
and in refusing to read it, I give Mr. 
Burnet the best proof of my esteem and 
friendship." 

The deUcacy of these words, the dignity 
with which they were spoken, the joy of 
knowing that she did not love Burnet, 
threw me into such rapture that I was 
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on the point of throwing myself at her feet. 
But at that instant her father entered. As 
was his custom, he desired her to sing; 
hut she excused herself, and placing a hook 
in my hand, asked me to read. All that 
evening she kept her needle husy; she 
scarcely raised her head or spoke. She 
seemed to he anxious to avoid me, and 
I ohserved this with chagrin. My atten- 
tions to Myra excited some suspicion in 
the mind of my future mother-in-law ; but 
Julia was not in the least uneasy. 

"I know him," she said, with a naive 
confidence, " and he will always love me." 

When I acquainted Sydney Burnet with 
the result of my appeal on his behalf, he 
responded to me with more calmness than 
I had expected. 

" How could I hope," he wrote, " that 
she would love me ? All that I ask is, that 
she will permit me to love her — that is, 
that she will suffer me to devote myself 
to the task of striving to secure her happi- 
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ness through life, I wiU regard her only 
as a sister — I will make every sacrifice she 
may require — ^if she will consent to bear 
my name. With time, my devotion may 
perhaps gain her affection. There is my 
hope, and I cannot renounce it — at least, 
till I know that she loves another." 

Sydney desired me to show this letter to 
Myra. I obeyed him, and prayed her to 
read it. She consented, and that same 
evening placed in my hand a letter for my 
friend. I had to make a painful effort 
before I could part with that letter — I 
envied the man to whom it was addressed. 
Some days afberwaxds, Burnet returned it 
to me for my perusal. 

" Tour friend," said Myra, in her epistle, 
"has shown me your last lejtter. I learn 
with surprise the nature of the sentiments 
which you entertain for me ; and, trust me, 
I regret sincerely that I cannot respond 
to them. You say that if I loved another, 
the knowledge of that would perhaps restore 
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you to calmness. Well, I do love another 
— and under such circumstances that my 
love must lie for ever hidden in my heart. 
Be sure, your affection for me is not more 
unhappy than is that of which I now tell 
you. I have, however, learned already to 
endure other miseries ; and I hope that I 
shall be able to bear this one. I am glad 
to think that what is possible for a weak 
woman like me to do must be more easily 
accomplished by a strong man like you." 

The reading of this letter filled me with 
rage at the thought of the happy unknown 
who had gained Myra's heart. I paced 
my chamber in agitation; but by and by 
I took up Burnet's own letter, which I 
had not yet read, and the frantic rage 
expressed by him served to calm me. 
Again I perused Myra's letter; and then 
I recognised all the nobleness and eleva- 
tion of the few words she had written. 

In the conflict of so many diverse thoughts 
and feelings, I resolved to make no further 
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delay in my departure. This journey ap- 
peared to me as my only chance of escape 
from the distraction into which I felt myself 
rapidly falling ; it would retard my mar- 
riage, and it would remove me from as- 
sociations which were becoming daily more 
and more painful. Perhaps, with this 
relief, I might recover something of the 
mental repose which I had lost. 

*' What can I do ? " was my inward cry. 
*'Myra loves another, and I can never be 
any more to her than a brother. The 
pleasure of obtaining even that relationship, 
and of preserving the friendship of her 
father, will, perhaps, compensate me for 
the unhappiness which I fear will follow 
my marriage with her sister." 

I will say nothing of the disturbance 
which was caused by the postponement of 
the marriage and my departure — ^the tears, 
the nervous attacks, and the semi-swoons 
of Julia. I took my leave of Mr. Har- 
mond and his wife with sincere feelings of 
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regard. I kissed Myra's hand, and then 
went away. 

My journey was pleasant enough to re- 
lieve me of many painful thoughts. I 
forced myself to overcome all the annoy- 
ances of sightseeing — ^to deliver aU my 
letters of introduction, and to accept the 
invitations which ensued. In brief, I had 
recourse to every possible means whereby 
my thoughts might be distracted from my 
fatal passion. But at the very time when 
I was congratulating myseK upon the 
victory over Self, an unexpected letter 
from England — ^which brought to me the 
mielody of a dearly-remembered song, the 
vision of a face which was imprinted upon 
my heart — sufficed to dispel my hopes of 
victory. 

Eight months had passed then. I had 
no longer any feasible excuse for remaining 
away from home. I returned to England 
the same as when I had left it ; and I found 
the house of Mr. Harmond, like myself, 
unchanged. 
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The fifth day after my return was the 
anniversary of my birthday. I remembered 
with what tenderness my parents were wont 
to celebrate that anniversary, and in order 
to avoid the fuss which I was certain Julia 
and her mother would make, I said nothing 
about the important date. In the evening, 
I was, as usual, seated with them, trying to 
feel amused with snatches of insipid con- 
versation. I heard Myra playing upon the 
piano in the next chamber. It was the 
first time since my return that I had heard 
her playing, and I passed into the other 
apartment. 

When I approached her and saw her face, 
it seemed to me that it bore a more marked 
expression of settled melancholy even than 
before. There was also something of sad- 
ness in the tone of her voice as she sang, 
which suggested somehow to my ear the 
wail of a suffering soul. 

It was a quiet summer evening, and the 
red rays of the setting sun fell softly upon 
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her face- One of these rays fell upon the 
stuffed form of my poor Fido. 

'^ Ay," I thought, bitterly, " there is the 
image of my fidelity — a fidehty which has 
endured so poorly." 

When Myra had ceased singing, I took 
her hand. 

"Thank you," I said; "you have given 
me the greatest pleasure it was possible to 
give me in honour of my birthday." 

" What ! is this your birthday, and you 
have concealed it from us ? " she cried. 

There was something strange in her 
manner — a mingling of tenderness and 
affected gaiety* I could not help being 
serious. 

" Do not betray me," I said; " I do not 
like to speak of this day, for my parents 
and all those who used to make it one 
of happiness are dead. Only you have 
again made it happy with your song — and 
I could wish that it was celebrated now 
for the last time," I added, gloomily. 
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At these words, she hurriedly ^turned her 
face ; but I knew that there were tears in 
her eyes and in her heart. I do not know 
whether the consciousness that her love 
was mine gave me most pain or joy. I 
pressed her hand to my lips. I tried to 
speak cahnly, but despite myself my voice 
faltered. 

" Myra — for Heaven's sake, pity me ! 
Oh, this is madness ! But I cannot help 
myself, Myra — I cannot help myself 1 '* 

She attempted to withdraw her hand, 
but I held it firmly. 

"Not yet— not yet, Myra. Before we 
part now, give me some token that will 
serve me as a remembrancer of this day." 

With a low cry, she broke from me and 
sprung to the door. There she paused. 

"No,'' she said, with a passionate sad- 
ness; "there is no token to serve you as 
a remembrancer of your sister Myra save 
this : in my prayers I will think of you, 
and in prayer I will seek help to endure 
the pain you have given me." 
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Then she went away ; and I stood there 
in the dim light of the fading day, sick and 
hopeless, yet with a strange joy pulsing 
through me. 

I returned to the chamber in which I 
had left Juha. Under the pretence of 
being slightly indisposed, I hastUy took my 
leave. As I walked away from the house, 
my sense of honesty struggled hard with 
the passion which possessed me. 

** She loves me ! " I cried — " Myra loves 
me ! What matters the rest ? Nothing 
can now afflict me or humiliate me." 
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IV. 

Next morning, with a kindly soKoitude, 
Mr. Harmond came to inquire if I had 
recovered from my indisposition. 

"I was sorry you went away so early 
yesterday evemng," he said, in his grave 
way, " for Julia and Myra were singularly 
melancholy, and my own humour was of 
the sourest. There are some days when 
I cannot overcome my misanthropy, and 
yesterday all my efforts would not avail 
me against it." 

** Has anything unusual happened ? " 
"No; but I fear that something may 
happen. I tremble to see my poor Myra 
daily showing in her pale face and nervous 
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manner the symptoms of the disease of 
which her mother died. Yesterday evening 
she looked so ill that I shuddered at the 
thought of what may be approaching — she 
BO much resembled my poor wife in her 
last days. You must yourseK have observed 
the change. I am certain that some secret 
sorrow is preying upon her. Almost every 
evening during your absence she would sit 
by the window till the lights were brought 
in, and then, we remarked that she had 
been crying* Heaven forgive George 
Marby I I do not wish him evil, but he has 
destroyed the happiness of my daughter." 

I hstened to him in silence. I knew the 
cause of Myra's affliction, and when I was 
alone, I considered what steps ought to 
be taken. There was no time to hesitate. 
It was necessary that I should save the 
woman I loved so ardently. I resolved to 
open my heart to her father. I could not 
find a better friend. 

In the afternoon I proceeded to the 
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house, and upon entering the drawing-room 
I found Julia there alone. She appeared 
to have been weeping. 

** My mother is out," she said, turning 
away her face, ** and my sister is with her." 
Then bursting into tears, " My mother has 
told me several times that you do not love 
me. I would not believe her, but last 
night I dreamed that my father brought 
me a letter — the same as the one Myra 
received from Mr. Marby when he broke 
off his- engagement. I have been weeping 
for hours, and I pray Heaven that I may 
not live long if such misery is to befall me." 

Without speaking, I took JuKa's hand, 
pressed it to my Ups, and went away. I 
walked quickly — as if I could run from the 
agony of my own thoughts. I did nof; 
know where I was going — I did not carei. 
I walked on, a prey to inexpressible anguish, 
out of the city, into the green fields ; and 
I was ignorant of the pain which I had yet 
to endure. 
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Next day Mr. Harmond came to me with 
a Bmiling coimtenaiice. 

" Yesterday, you shared my sorrow," he 

said, shaking my hand — " to-day you shall 

share my joy. Why did you not wait for 

us last night ? Why were you not a witness 

of our glad surprise ? When we were all 

sitting in a species of gloomy silence, there 

came a loud knock at the door, and 

presently a young man entered and threw 

himself into my arms. Imagine my amaze* 

ment — it was Marby, our fugitive Marby, 

and rtiU ^^axried. A questL of reUgion 

had caused him to break off the union he 

had meditated. Myra had not heard from 

him for a long time, and believed the affair 

terminated." 

** And what will she do now ? " I cried, 
with an emotion that almost choked 
me. 

*' What will she do now ? That is easily 
understood. Like a sensible sinner, he 
comes back asking pardon; and he is a 
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very repentant sinner, I assure you. He 
seems to be fonder of Myrathan ever," 

" AndMyra?" 

"Myra? Well, she did not receive him 
exactly as the prodigal was received; but 
she appeared to be very well pleased to see 
him. When he referred to their engage- 
ment she stopped him by saying, ' Brother ^ 
you will come to see me to-morrow, and we 
will talk about everything — there are many 
things of which we wiU have to speak.' I 
believe that he is with her now," added Mr. 
Harmond, lookiQg at his watch, " and it 
will be strange if he does not win her for- 
giveness — but in the name of Heaven what 
is the matter with you ? " 

I do not know what reply I gave him. I 
only know that I promised to go and dine 
with them. And I went and saw him — ^my 
rival, George Marby. His countenance was 
amiable, and yet energetic ; his manner 
frank and cordial. I recognised all these 
good qualities with bitter feelings of jealousy. 



t 
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But there was an air of such thorough good- 
nature and honesty in all he said and did 
that I could not help admiring him. The 
conduct of Julia was not such as to cause 
me any great anxiety ; although the warmth 
of her manner in greeting the new-comer 
would undoubtedly have alarmed me, had I 
not had so much reason to upbraid myself. 
I had no right to speak. 

" We have known each other since we 
were children," she said, smiling, and as if 
in explanation. 

Two days of troublous thought ; and I 
proceeded to Bayswater, expecting to learn 
that the day for Myra's marriage had been 
fixed. As I opened the door of the parlour 
I heard Mr. Harmond : 

" Then what answer shall I give him ? " 

I paused undecided. Myra glanced to- 
wards me with a look ^o pitiable, so dis- 
tressed, that my pulse quickened, and I 
sprang to her side^ 

I knew her secret at last. She was mine I 
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I myself had won the affection of her brave 
heart, and for me she had perhaps borne 
anguish great as my own. 

She hurriedly quitted the chamber, and 
Mr. Harmond regarded me in surprise. I 
was confused, dazed; for her love only 
rendered my position the more perplexing 
and painful. Muttering some excuse, I 
retired. I had only gone a few paces from 
the door when my arm was grasped by 
George Marby. 

**Will you permit me to accompany 
you ? " he said, in a friendly voice. 

^* Willingly, sir," I answered, coldly. I 
expected a fierce quarrel. 

When we entered my chamber he took 
my hand and shook it warmly. 

'* I congratulate you," he said, frankly. 
*' You and Myra are free, and I am about to 
marry Julia." 

I regarded him with a species of stupe- 
faction. 

'*It is true," he proceeded. "I have 
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been blind, but to-day my eyes have been 
opened ; and my course is decided. I have 
made a confidant of Mr. Harmond, and he 
approves my resolution. I have also spoken 
to Julia's mother, and she has given her 
consent. There is a letter which Julia has 
written to you breaking off her engagement 
to you, but I do not think it will aflflict 
you." 

My joy was too great to be concealed, 
and my countenance betrayed me. 

" Ah, I see," cried Marby, " you are not 
going to faint." 

At the same instant Mr. Harmond 
entered. 

" Is it true ? " I cried ; " will you indeed 
give me Myra ? And you, Marby — ^how 
shall I ever thank you ? But stay, is not 
this a sacrifice ? — will you not suffer ? ' ' 

*^ Suffer ? I should be a fool to be un- 
happy in becoming the husband of such a 
good and pretty girl as Julia. I count upon 
perfect happiness ; Myra wiU be happy also, 
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and I shall have accomplished the wish of 
my father." 

^* Come," said Mr. Harmond, ^* they are 
waiting our return." 

You know the rest. There was a happy 
meeting ; and two happy marriages were 
celebrated in Hanover Square about six 
weeks afterwards. 
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I. 

A SEVEBE snowstorm stopped our train in 
the Howe of the Mearns, as the place is 
called. The line runs between deep em- 
bankments, and the drift was so great that 
it was impossible to proceed, although 
snow-ploughs were at once set to work. 
Happily we were neaj a village, and as 
all the efforts of the station-master and 
his assistants failed to get us forward, we 
made our way as best we could to the 
village inn, the landlord of which happened 
to be a very amusing character. 

Another piece of good fortune was that 
one of the most favourite opera singers of 
the day was with us. 
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The host promptly provided us with an 
excellent supper, and his stores must have 
been taxed to their limit, for we were all 
hungry, and then the songstress made our 
hearts joyful by her voice. She sang 
several of the songs which had made her 
most popular, and succeeded in cheering the 
hearts of her unfortunate fellow-travellers. 

This led to a round of songs and anec- 
dotes, whilst we waited for the intimation 
that the line had been cleared. Much to our 
surprise, we found in the landlord a capital 
story-teller. He had hved a long time in 
Glasgow as the manager of a tavern be- 
longing to a widow, and there he had become 
acquainted with a gentleman who had wasted 
his fortune, and ruined his reputation in 
consequence of an unfortunate attachment 
to a woman. 

This was the story our host told us, 
and I will try to give it in his own words : — 

I was brought up in Glasgow, and at the 
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time that what I am going to tell ye aboot 
happened, I was sort of general manager 
for Mrs. Forsyth, wha had the Prince's 
inn, a wee bit doon ane of the wynds 
leading frae the Trongate tae Prince's 
Street. She was a kindly, weel-fanred body, 
wi' a bonnie dochter. Her guidman had 
died when the lassie was jist a bairn, leaving 
the widow naething but the stock-in-trade 
tae provide for hersel' and the lass. That 
she managed wi' sae muckle thrift, that 
when Bessie Forsyth was aichteen the 
house was ane of the maist thriving in 
Glasgow, and her mither had a pickle siller 
in the bank. 

The inn had nae pretensions tae grandeur 
aboot it, but was jist a cosy auld-farrant 
change-house. At the time of the last 
Stuart outbreak, the Bonnie Prince Charlie 
had met wi' some frien's in this vera house, 
and that was hoo it got the name ; but in 
my time it was better kent as plain Tibbie's 
Howf — Tibbie was Mrs. Forsyth's Christian 
name, ye maun ken. 
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Bessie was a bonnie lass, and a gold kind- 
hearted lass, as mony a hungry wame in 
the wynd could testify. The Trongate, wi' 
its face of thriving shops and warehouses, 
jist masked great dens of poverty that every 
day sent out their starving swarms of orra 
characters. Bessie was a guid frien' tae 
mony of the puir creaturs when hunger was 
driving them sair. 

Our wynd was nae better nor waur nor 
the ither wynds and closes aboot. There 
was jist the ord'nar mixture of guid and bad, 
and ye couldna aye tell vera weel whilk 
was whilk. Ye micht hae looked frae the 
window of the cosy parlour of Tibbie's Howf 
across the wynd and ye would hae seen a 
heigh ramshackle of a house, brown wi' dirt, 
and a' crackit wi' age and want of repair. 
Every momin' I expectit tae see't drap 
tae bits. It was crowded wi' fishwives 
and barrowmen, hawkers of everything, 
honest and dishonest folks of a' ages, but 
every ane of them equal in poverty. I'm 
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no sure, but if there was ony difference 
atween them in this respect, the honest 
bodies had the warst o't. 

Ye wouldna think that the sort of place 
for a young lassie tae grow up in guid 
and pure ? But sae it was wi' Bessie, and 
wi' mair nor her I doubtna if the truth 
were keAt ; for it's wonnerfu' what guidness 
comes out of the mire that hings round 
our lives, whether we bide in the wynds 
of the Trongate or Briggate, or in the 
crescents of the west end. 

We used tae hae a curran of students 
and actor folk come aboot our place, and 
whiles some of the actors bidin' wi' us. 
Amang the students was ane David Lamond, 
wha was gaun to be a minister. He was 
the son of a doctor's widow in Kilwinning, 
and the leddy had jist enuch adae tae scrape 
thegither the siller tae get the lad colleged. 
He wasna exactly a wastral, for he'd but 
sma' change to spen', and I never saw 
him fou except ance, and that time he 
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was mair wud than fou. He wasna a 
badrlookin' chiel, although there was aye 
something queer about his een that I 
couldna understan' until after he was 
charged wi' murder. The een were aye 
sunken like, and swalled aneath the sockets, 
as if he'd been in the habit of drinkin' a 
lot, or hadna got sleep enuch. I kent it 
couldna be the drink, and so I thocht 
it was the study, and that maybe he didna 
tak' sleep enuch. However, he wasna a 
bad-lookin' chiel, as I said, and he had a 
pawky open-handed way wi' him, pinched 
as his purse was, that gar't ye like him. 

It gar't our Bessie like him mair nor 
her mither would hae cared if she had kent. 
Out of a' the young lads that cam' about 
the house, she seemed to be ta'en wi' the 
ane that was puirest an' proudest — ^for 
David Lamond was as proud as a hielan' 
laird, whilk didna agree weel wi' a toom 
pouch. Hoosever, I didna like tae meddle 
wi' sic matters, sae I said naething ; although 
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I watched what was gaeing on, and I sune 
saw that there was doonricht courtin' afoot 
under Tibbie's neb, while she never cheeped 
a hint that she kent about it. 

Lamond cam' tae our place first wi' 
a birky ca'ed Tarn Marshall, or ^'Crackit 
Tarn," as he was kent among his cronies, 
and I never saw a man wha was better 
named. Tam was a lang thin chiel, ower 
lang for his strength it seemed, for his back 
was bowed maist double. He wasna mair 
nor thirty-five year auld, but he looked 
twenty year aulder. 

He belanged tae Edinburgh, and that he 
was weel educated yell ken whan I tell 
ye that he was an advocate by profession, 
and micht hae made siller if he had stickit 
till his trade, for there was nae doot that 
he was clever, and had a by-ord'nar gift 
of the gab. But something happened till 
him, and after that he took tae drink, and 
was scarcely ever seen sober, sae that at 
last his goon was stripped aff him. Syne 
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he cam' tae Glasgow, set up as a schule- 
master, and would hae got on weel at that, 
for a'body liked him, but the drink inter- 
fered. 

He had to gi'e up the sohule, and he 
drappit doon — it was nae gradual fa', bit 
by bit, but jist a regular drap doon tae that 
state when nae respectable body would em- 
ploy him. He was turned out of ae lodging 
after anither, until he took the tap-room 
of the ramshackle of a house opposite the 
howf, and he got his living, if ye ca' it 
that, by helping some of the weel-tae-dae 
students ower their examinations, and by 
getting four or five shiUings a week, and 
a' his drink free, as chairman of a free- 
an'-easy music-hall in the Sautmarket. 

It was maist pitiable to think of a man 
of his education bringing himsel' tae sic a 
pass ; but ance there, he was the verra man 
for the place. He could sing a vera guid 
(and sometimes no a vera guid) sang in a 
round voice, and tell stories by the yard. 
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That made him a great favourite with the 
yoimg men of the toon. I hae heard them 
saying that Crackit Tarn was the maist 
amusing chiel they had ever met. 

But I kent that he suffered sairly, for I 
saw him as naehody else had the chance of 
seeing him. Mony a nicht, when our place 
was shut up, I hae had tae help him across 
the wynd and up till his lodging. The stairs 
were dark, and in twa or three places gey 
shaky. His room was jist aneath the roof. 
The wa's were bare and the plaster broken, 
so that the laths were visible, and allowed 
the wind tae come whistling through the 
room. There was for furniture jist a black 
table, an auld stool, and a wooden box. 
There was a worn mattress lying on the 
floor in ae corner, wi' the straw sticking 
out ower't, and a thin dirty brown blanket, 
and that was his bed. 

Whiles I would bring twa or, three bits of 
stick wi' me and kindle a fire, and he would 
sit on a stool, drucken an' stupid as ye 
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would think, his arms sprawKng ower the 
table, and his head bowed doon on them. I 
dinna ken why it was I felt sae muckle for 
this man* Majbe it was because I never 
had ony education mysel', and was sorry to 
see sae muckle o't wasted in him. Ony way, 
I was wae for him, mad drucken loon as he 
was. In the dead of winter, however, he 
hadna a bit of fire except what I made for 
him; and he never had a bit of bread 
exceptin' what our Bessie sent up till 
him. 

I never imagined that he gied a thocht 
tae her kindness, or was any way gratefu' 
for't, or for what I did for him. I had 
come tae think of him jist as a puir de- 
mentit creatur', that had nae thocht be- 
yond getting whiskey to droon his ain 
griefs. But ae nicht in November, when 
I had jist blawn the sticks into a bleeze, he 
lifted his head and stared at me in sic a 
wild fashion, wi' his een as red as a fox's, 
and glittering in the light that I was making 
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ready tae jump frae my knees and rin, 
thinking he'd gaen clean out of his senses. 

"Bob Skeoch," he said, speaking thick 
like, and wi' a queer look of desperation, 
that I had never seen on his face before. 
It was the look of a man mad wi' pain, and 
the knowledge that there was nae help in 
this worl' for't. " Kob Skeoch, ye'r a guid 
sowl; and Bessie Forsyth, she's anither 

guid sowl ; and there's d few of them in 

this worl', especially of the womankind." 

I wasna weel pleased to be there my 
lane wi' him at that murk hour when he 
was in this state. I didna ken what he 
micht dae if a fit of the horrors seized him, 
and couldna help looking roim' to see that 
there was nae dangerous weapon near him. 
I was doonricht feart when I saw on the 
mantelpiece near him an auld rauzor case, 
and I had nae doot the rauzor was inside it. 

" Dae ye think Bessie cares aboot David 
Lamond ? " he said, no mindin', and no 
suspecting what I feared. 

N 
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''Lord, man, how should I ken?" was 
my answer, and I was a wee astonished by 
his question, for it showed me he'd been, 
watching events when naebody ever thocht 
he noticed anything exceptin' his pipe and 
his glass. 

'' I think she does," he gaed on, '' and I 
ken he cares for her ; anyway, he says sae, 
and if he were to gie the bonnie lass any 
fash, by the heavens aboon I'll gie him the 
best thrashing he ever got in a' his born 
days." 

He leuch in an unco uncanny way, and 
syne a' of a sudden draps intae his ord'nar 
tone and manner. 

''I say, Kobbie, could ye no get us jist a 
wee gill afore ye gang tae bed ? Man, I 
feel as if there were a brimstane furnace in 
my throat, an' a' the deevils wi' the swine 
in my wame, sae that I'll no rest the-nicht 
if ye'U no gie's jist ae dram." 

He pleaded hard, but I wadna agree, and 
left him tae himsel'. 
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On account of what lie said tae me, I 
watched David Lamond and Bessie mair 
particular than before ; and I kent frae a 
thousand wee acts and looks, that Bessie 
had gi'en the lad her whole heart. She 
was an earnest quiet lassie, that rarely said 
muckle, but she felt and thocht muckle. I 
wasna sae siire aboot him, for that queer 
-cast of his een fashed me. 

Hoosever, Lamond gaed tae Edinburgh 
tae visit some acquaintances, and didna 
come back till the middle of December, 
missin' sax weeks of his classes. As sune 
as he cam' I saw that there was a change 
in him, and Bessie saw it tae. Instead of 
comin' tae see her on the first day of his 
return, as he used tae dae, he was nearly a 
week in the toon afore he cam'. I saw the 
cloud setting on Bessie's face. Her mither 
couldna mak' oot what was the matter wi' 
the lass, and mair than ance I heard her 
flytin' the puir creatur for being sae stupid 
and forgetfu'. 
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David cam' at last, and Bessie's face was 
like a lowe wi' joy for the first minute, and 
the next minnte the cloud grew darker than 
it had been afore. The change in him was 
plain, though I couldna say exactly in what 
it consisted, exceptin' maybe that his yeesits 
were shorter than they used to be, his een 
were mair sunken, and he had a waunerin* 
way of speakin', as if he was conscious of 
havin' dune something wrang. 

What brought the woman tae our house 
guidness kens, but it was a dark day for her 
that she cam'. The woman was the great 
Maddymosell Florence d'Etoile, as she was 
ca'd in the circus bills, whaur there was a 
gran' pictur' of her loupin' through girrs 
covered wi' paper. But I foun' oot after 
that her real name was plain Flora Bethune. 
She had come tae perform at the circus that 
was doon by on the green, and she had been 
recommended tae oor house by the manager. 
She asked tae be accommodated wi' a bed- 
room and sittin' room for three weeks, as 
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she was tae bide ower the New Year's Day. 
Besides, it being her business, Tibbie was 
aye willin' tae oblige, and she was ta'en wi' 
the leddy frae the first minute. I maun 
admit that I was ta'en wi' her mysel', for 
she was a fine leddy, wi' the brichtest een 
and the bonniest mou' I had ever seen. I 
canna explain her charm tae ye, but when 
ye were in her presence ye jist felt as if 
ye were in a garden of roses wi' the sun 
shining on ye. 

We gi'ed the leddy the twa rooms at the 
back o' the house, that were lichted frae a 
close that ran parallel wi' the wynd. The 
windows were jist ae storey frae the grun'. 
The doors opened on the lobby, and there 
was a door inside frae the sitting-room to 
the bedroom. She hadna been three days 
in the house before I understood the change 
in David Lamond. He had seen Maddy- 
mosell in Edinburgh, got acquainted wi' her 
someway, and the laddie had gane clean 
daft about her, although she was ten year 
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aulder than himser and didna care a pm 
for him. 

And Bessie saw it a', puir lassie ; but 
she made nae complaint. The cloud jist 
deepened on her bonnie face, and she 
seemed tae shrink awa frae everybody, and 
especially frae her lad, wha was rinnin'' 
helter-skelter tae the deevil. Tam Marshall 
noticed that Bessie wasna lookin' weel, and 
wonnered what was the cause. Ho hadna 
seen Maddymosell yet. 

Tibbie was tae gie a gran' supper tae her 
chief customers on Hogmanay nicht, and I 
think she was ower ta'en up wi' the prepar- 
ation of her haggis, whilk was aye a famous 
dish at the Howf, tae notice that Bessie 
was lookin' waur nor usual on that day. 

It was a cauld misty day. There was 
nae snaw; but there was plenty of glaur, 
and sheuchs fa' of pasty water that the 
wheels of every cart or cab jaupit on the 
passengers. Lamond ocht tae hae been at 
the supper, but he didna appear, and I 
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jaloosed that he was awa at the circus — the 
gowk — dancing attendance on Maddymosell. 
Daft Tarn Marshall was late a-comin', and 
when he did come I noticed immediately 
that there was something queerer nor usual 
in his manner. His een glowered and 
looked big, and he seemed tae be listenin' 
and watchin', as if he was expeckin' some- 
body. He met Bessie in the lobby and 
spoke twa or three words wi' her. She said 
he grippit her hands, and, lookin' at her in 
an unco earnest way, wished that the year 
that was jis*t gaen micht be the warst of her 
life. Syne he cam' intae the room and got 
his share of the haggis, and declared it was 
the best Tibbie had ever made. But he 
scarcely ate ony. Hoosever, what he didna 
eat he made up for in drink. I never saw 
him tak' glass after glass wi' sic rapidity, 
jist as though he had been tryin' a race wi' 
the last hours of the year; and I never 
heard him say sae mony funny things a' the 
time I kent him. He kept the company 
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jist spKttin' their sides wi' lauchter at Ms 
stories and jokes. A' the while he was 
listenin' and watohin'. 

A' at ance, and in the middle of ane of his 
stories, he started up and went out of the 
room. I gaed after him in a minute, tae 
see what was the matter. He was standin' 
in the lobhy, leanin' his shouther against 
the wa' and shadin' his een wi' his hands. 
MaddymoseU was jist passin' the bar, and 
the licht shone on her beautiful face. I 
thocht Tam gasped for breath as she rustled 
by him and up the stair, no noticin' him as 
he was in the shadow. 

David Lamond was ahint her, wi' an 
eager look on his face, as if waitin' for her 
tae say something. He was followin' her 
when Tam raxed out his arm and, without 
noise, drew him back. When the door of 
her room at the stairhead closed, Tam was 
shiverin' as if he were cauld, and he spoke wi' 
a thick drucken-like gasp atween ilka word. 

'* Was — ^that — the woman — ye tauld me 
aboot?" 
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'^ Aye — dinna stop me the noo. I want 
tae hae her answer " 

^^Ye shall hae't frae me, ye idiot, that 
would break the heart of a braw true lassie 
for sic a painted Jezebel as yon." 

'^ Let go ! " said Lamond, angrily. 

I was at that minute ca'd back tae the 
room, and when I got out again neither 
Marshall nor Lamond was visible. 

A-wee after eleven o'clock our party was 
broken up, and a' except the folk that were 
bidiu' in the house gaed awa. We had 
three commercial travellers bidin' wi' us, 
besides Maddymosell ; but they had gaen 
out to see the fun at the Cross, whar the 
crowd was gatherin' tae watch the demise of 
the last minutes of the year, and tae gie the 
new year a welcome when the Tron steeple 
announced its birth wi' the last stroke of 
twal. 

Tibbie and Bessie were sittin' in the bar 
parlour thegither, and Tibbie bade me gang 
up tae Maddymosell and ask her tae come 
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doon and sit wi' them till the new year cain^ 
in. I gaed up. She hadna gaen tae bed, 
for the licht was shinin' aneath the door of 
the sittin'-room. 

I was jist gaun to chap at the door, 
when I heard David Lamond's voice, and 
my hand stopped. 

" O Lord, Lord," he was moanin', ** and 
it's a' true." 

"Aye, it is true," said the leddy, and her 
voice, that was for ord'nar sae sweet and 
musical, sounded like a crackit bell; "but 
dae me the justice, sir, tae admit that afore 
I thocht there was ony chance of your 
kennin' the miserable truth I warned ye 
frae me, I tauld ye tae gae awa and never 
look at me again." 

"Aye, aye, ye hae tauld," he said, wi' the 
bitterness of gall in his tone ; " but if I had 
been rich " 

" Thank Heaven, sir, that ye werena 
rich, for your poverty has saved ye frae me. 
Perhaps it would hae been different had ye 
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been rich ; but I think mysel' that even had 
ye had milHons I would hae dune jist the 
same, for I pitied you, Mr. Lamond, and I 
Hked the lassie wha loves ye, and wha's wee 
finger is worth mair than a' my body. Noo 
gae, and try if ye can win back your ain 
respect and her esteem." 

^' And what are ye tae dae ? " he said. 

" I'll leave this house the mom," she 
answered quietly. *' And I'll take care that 
I dinna cross his path again." 

At this I chappit at the door, and there 
was a minute's pause : then she said, 
*' Come in." 

She was standin' at the ither end of the 
table, her hands lifted tae tak' aff her 
bonnet, and she was lookin' frichted like at 
the door as it opened. David Lamond was 
sittin' on a chair at the side of the room, 
his elbows on his knees, and his head jist 
lifted frae his hands, lookin' white as snaw 
and terrible fierce, as if he was gaun tae 
loup at me and choke me. They seemed tae 
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l3e baith relieved when they saw wha it 
was. 

"Oh, it's you, Mr. Skeoch," she said, 
•drawing a breath and takin' aff her bonnet. 
I took nae notice of David's presence, 
but I saw that he was a wee put oot wi' me 
finding him there. 

"Mrs. Forsyth would be glad if ye'd 
■come doon an' sit wi' her till the new year 
•comes in, if ye 're no ower wearied," I said. 
"I will hae muckle pleasure," she an- 
swered briskly, wi' ane of her bricht smiles. 
Syne she threw her bonnet on the table, 
and was awa' doon the stair in a jiffey. 

" Eob, I wish ye would gi'e me a bed in 
the house the nicht," said David, as sune 
as she had gane. . "I'm no weel, and I 
want tae lie doon." 

" Our beds are a' occupied, sir," I said, 
stiffly. 

"Ye can let me hae the sofa in the 
smoking-room, then : any place will dae for 
me." 
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I was gaun tae refuse him, but the puir 
chiel did look sae weakly and distraught 
that I couldna find it in my heart tae turn 
him oot of the house. Sae I got a pillow 
and a blanket, and took him doon tae the 
smoking-room. 

The room was^ dark when we gaed in, and 
as I was striking a licht David gied the 
table a shove, I thocht, and jist then, as the 
match I had struck begun tae bleeze, the 
door was shut tae wi' a bang and blew it 
oot. 

^' Whanr did ye leave Tam Marshall ? " I 
asked. 

*^ Up in his bield, at the tap of the house 
yonder," he said wi' a wry face, and 
drawing his shouthers thegither. 

He threw himsel' doon on the sofa,, 
without attempting tae draw the blanket 
ower him. 

I was wonnerin' wha would be our first- 
fit that nicht, and ran oot tae the Cross tae 
see the fun, just as the first stroke of the 
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hour boomed ower the toon. But I didna 
get ony farther nor the mouth of the wynd, 
the crowd was sae great in the street. 
There was a fire kennilt wi' some auld 
barrels at the Cross, in spite of the police, 
and' the bleeze shone on the swarm of faces 
that were upturned tae the clock. There 
had been noise and steer enuch a minute 
syne, but frae the first stroke of the hour 
tae the last there wasna a word spoken or 
a body moved. But when the last stroke 
Bounded, there was sic a cheer gaed up intil 
the air as gart the auld houses round aboot 
shake again. Hands, hats, and bottles were 
waved like the branches of trees aboon oor 
heads. Then anither cheer, and anither, 
and syne the guid word passed frae man tae 
man, whether ane's neebor was frien', foe, 
or stranger — 

** A guid New Year, and mony of them." 
That was the word, and it passed roun' the 
toon like lichtnin'. The crowd separated 
singing an' shouting ^* Hooch for Ne'ardey," 
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and ilk ane wi' his bottle in his oxter-pouch 
speeded awa tae first-fit his Men's, tae black- 
fit some bonnie lassie^that is, ye ken, tae 
introduce a lad till her wi' matrimonial 
intentions — and tae spend the nicht in 
merrymaking, drinkin' whiskey, and eatin* 
curran' bun, shortbread, and farls of oat- 
cake. 

I'gaed back tae the Howf and chappit. 
Bessie answered the door, an' asked wha 
was there. 

^^ It's me. Has naebody been here yet ? " 

'' No yet." 

" Weel, I'll bide a wee, for it's no lucky 
for ane o' the house tae be their ain first-fit. 
That was why I chappit." Sae I bided till 
twa or three of oor customers, wha had been 
at the supper, cam'- doon the wjnad, and 
were let in wi' the salutations of the day 
and their bottles. They didna bide lang, 
and I 'was glad o't. Bessie slippit awa' tae 
her bed, and Tibbie followed as sime as 
our frien's gaed awa'. Maddymosell had 
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gaen tae her bed as sune as she had heard 
the folk at the door. 

I sleepit in that momin', and a'body else 
did the same. I was jist pittin' on my 
claes when there was a skirl gaed through 
the house that gart my hair rise. It was 
the skreich of a woman, and that woman 
was our Bessie. I got haud of a candle and 
ran doon the stair. 

Bessie was lyin' insensible on the first 
landin', and a caunle she had been carryin* 
was burnin' the carpet beside her, in danger 
of settin' her claes afire. I snatched it up, 
and lookit what was them atter, jist as Tibbie, 
our twa servants, and the gentlemen frae 
numbers three, five, and sax cam' rinnin* 
tae the spot mair or less dressed. 

We were stanin' fomenst Maddymosell's 
bedroom door, whilk was open, and a caunle 
burnin' inside. The sicht we saw was 
enuch tae mak' even strong men trimmle 
and haud their breath wi' horror. 

David Lamond stood near the bed, his 
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claes a' rumpled, his hair tossed ower his 
face, his een startin' frae his head wi' terror, 
and in his hand was a rauzor. The hand 

and the rauzor were red. 

On the bed lay Maddymosell ; puir thing, 
I could pity her noo, mindin' what she had 
said about Bessie. She was quite dead. 
There was an awfu' gash in her throat, 
her bonnie face was contraket wi' pain, the 
lang saft hair was spread ower the pillows, 
and the wee hands were clinched thegither. 
There were red streaks on the face and 
the white bedclaes. 

I was jist dumfoun'ert, and could neither 
speak nor move at first. The sicht gied 
me a scunner that I'll never get the better 
of. There could be nae doubt that the 
leddy had been murdered, and no ane of 
us wha were lookin' at the man could doubt 
wha was the murderer. 

Like ane in a dream he pointed tae the 
bed, and then tae Bessie lying on the floor. 

That seemed tae wauken me. I got 
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Bessie carried back tae her bed, and her 
mither staid wi' her tryin' tae bring her 
tae. The three gentlemen had kept guard 
on Lamond, and when I gaed tae him again 
I went intae the room and questioned him. 
He couldna speak for a while, but jist stood 
shiverin' and lookin' at the bed, as if there 
was some power compellin' him tae look 
at the horror in spite of himsel'. 

When he did manage tae speak, he could 
gie nae explanation, or wouldna gie ony. 
He seemed to be as muckle horror-stricken 
as ony of us, but he could offer nae reason 
for being in that room, and in the condition 
we found him. He said again and again 
that he minded naething frae the time I 
left him tae the minute when Bessie's 
skriech startled us all. He protested he 
kent naething about hoo he cam there, 
or what had been doune. 

I had sent for the police. The Inspector 
cam, the Fiscal cam ; but they made nae 
mair o't than I had doune myseP, except 
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that they discovered that the window of 
the dead leddy's sitting-room was open. 

David was ta'en awa tae the jail. He 
was in a stupefied condition, and made nae 
•objection tae onything that was said or doune 
to him. He seemed to be past speakin', 
imair than tae mutter ower and ower in a 
dreamy hopeless way that he kent naething 
about it. The Fiscal took charge of the 
rauzor, but afore he took it awa' I had 
looked at the blade, and saw the maker's 
name was " Simmons, Sheffield." 

It was nicht afore Bessie cam' tae hersel'. 
It was a miserable New Year's Day for us, 
and we were obleeged tae keep the door 
•shut and the blinds of the windows doon a' 
day tae keep out the crowds that cam' tae 
glower at the house. We were a' sick and 
bewildered, movin' about on tiptae and 
scarcely speaking abune our breath, feelin' 
some mysterious fear of the sorry thing 
lying in the room at the stairhead. 
But Bessie was the ane maist cruelly 
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afflicted by the crime ; for, as it happened, 
on her evidence rested the conviction of 
the man she would hae died to save. 

The Fiscal suspected the state of the 
case at ance, and he was kindly wi' her. 
Sae bit by bit he wormed it a' oot of her. 
She had been gaun doon the stair in the 
mornin', and when she had got tae the first 
floor she saw the door of the mm-dered 
leddy's room open, and a hcht bumin' inside. 
She was surprised at that, for Maddymosell 
was a late riser. As she advanced tae gae 
doon the second stair, she cam in sicht of 
the bed. Then she stopped, trembhng ; 
for there was a man bendin' ower the bed. 
He lifted himsel' up and turned slowly 
roun'. Bessie saw that it was David 
Lamond. She saw the rauzor and the red 
marks, and syne she minded nae mair. 

The words were drawn frae the lassie 
like sae mony draps of her heart's bluid. 

In the space of twa days there was a pile 
of evidence against the lad strong enuch to 
hing half-a-dozen men. 
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For puir Bessie's sake, I determined tae 
dae my endeavour tae help him. I engaged 
an agent for him, a respectable clever 
lawyer, Mr. M^Conochie, of George's Street, 
and I sent word to his mither. The puir 
woman cam' up the neist day in an awfu' 
state of distress about her son. She cam 
tae me, no kennin' weel what she was tae 
dae tae get speaking wi' David. 

As we were gaun oot of the wynd, some- 
body pu'ed my coat tail. I turned roun' an' 
saw a woman wha bided in the close ahint 
our house. She was the wife of a carter 
named Saunders, wha didna use her ower 
weel. She had wi' her her dochter Jeanie, 
a wee raggit an' barefit lassie, about ten 
year auld. 

^* I tried tae get speakin' a word wi' ye, 
Mr. Skeoch," she said, *^ yesterday, an' the 
day afore, but ye were aye ower muckle 
occupied. Here's something our Jeanie 
found in the close." 

She gied me the tap of a rauzor case as 
she spoke. 
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'' Whar aboots did she find it ? '' I said^ 
starin' at it, and at the woman, for it had 
aroused a suspicion, or a hope, I didna ken 
which. 

Mrs. Lamond gaed wi' us, and the lassie- 
Jeanie pointed out the exact spot whar she 
had found the thing. It was richt aneath 
the window of the leddy's sitting-room, the 
window we had found open. I looked up 
the wa', and — ye'll mind, that Hogmanay 
was an unco glaury day — and I saw, as 
plain as could be, marks of glaur^ as if 
made by the boots of some ane slidin' aff 
the window-ledge tae drap doon in the 
close. 

^* What way did ye no tell me this suner,'* 
I said, ^^or take the thing tae the poHce 
office?" 

^' I couldna get speaking wi' ye, and I 
didna think there was onything particular 
aboot it till I heard that the rauzor didna 
belang tae onybody in the house. Besides, 
Jeanie didna say onything aboot it till I saw 
her playin' wi't an' speirt." 
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I took Mrs. Saunders and the bairn wi' 
ns tae the Fiscal. 

He got permission for Mrs. Lamond tae 
see her son, and syne gaed doon tae examine 
the wall himsel'. 

David was sitting in a corner of his dark 
cell, doubled up, as though he were trying 
tae bring his taes and his nose thegither. 
The mither sprang tae him ; he started up 
frichted, and then, when he saw wha's arms 
were roun' his neck, he jist gied ae big gasp 
for breath, and drew her close tae his 
breast. 

"Ye're innocent, Davie lad," she cried, 
"say that ye 're innoQent of this terrible 
crime." 

He gied anither big gasp, and syne began 
and tauld her a' aboot it whilst she lay 
sabbin' and greetin' on his breast. And yet, 
even when his ain mither prayed and begged 
him tae dae't — even then he didna deny 
his guilt. He jist said ower again, he didna 
ken anything aboot it frae the time he had 
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lain doon on the sofa till he heard Bessie 
Forsyth's skriech. 

Mrs. Lamond clappit her hands thegither 
wi' a wild look. 

"I ken, I ken noo," she cried, half 
greetin', half lauchin', as if she was gaun 
tae hae a fit of hysterics ; "I ken noo, ye 
hae been walkin' in ye'r sleep again, 
and " 

''Whist, whist, mither, for God's sake," 
he cried, wi' a mair terrified manner than 
he had shown, even when we had first dis- 
covered him, and shiverin' ; " that's what 
I'm feart of — that's what I'm feart of. I 
dread that in my sleep I micht hae dune't." 

''No, no — my God, my God — no that, 
Davie," cried the mither, tichtnin' her grip 
around him, as if tae hand him frae the 
danger she couldna help fearin' hersel', 
while he pressed his han' desperately on his 
een. " No that, Davie, but troubled about 
the evil woman in your sleep, dreaming 
maybe that she was in danger, ye hae gaen 
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tae her chaumer, ye hae found her mur- 
dered, ye hae picked up the weapon that 
the murderer had left ahint him. And 
while it was in yer han' ye hae heen 
waukened by Bessie Forsyth's skreich — and 
sae were ye punished for the sin of carin' 
for sic a woman." 

Lauching in a wild frenzied way, wi' the 
tears rinnin' doon her cheeks, the puir 
woman feinted in his arms. 

^* For the Lord's sake, tak' her awa', Eob 
Skeoch," he said, " she'll gang mad if she's 
left langer here, and it'll drive me mad tae 
see what I hae doune — oh, mither, mither ! ' ' 

And he hugged her tae him, greetin' owre 
her hke a wean. 

" Wha tauld ye aboot — the woman ? " I 
said, as I placed Mrs. Lamond on the seat. 

" Tam Marshall — that was what he took 
me up tae his lodging for. She was his 
wife, and Flora Bethune was her real name. 
He married her oot of a traveUing circus, 
and a' his friends turned their backs on him. 
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He got intae difficulties, and whan he was 
at the warst the woman ran awa' frae him 
wi' an army officer. The shame and the 
anger drove him mad. He would hae 
killed them baith had he foun' them. In- 
stead of fechtin' against his difficulties he 
gied way tae them ; he had lost heart, he 
said, and the drink didna mend it." 

" He tauld ye a' that ? " 

"Aye, and gied me proofs — ^letters, cer- 
tificates, ae thing and anither that he has in 
the auld box in his garret." 

" Did he say naething mair ? " 

**Aye, he blamed me sair for deceivin* 
Bessie ; he cursed the woman wha had 
wrecked his Ufe, and swore that if it was 
in his power she shouldna wrang Bessie 
Forsyth. I asked him tae dae naethipg till 
after I had spoken wi' her. He looked sae 
wild and desperate-Hke, that I was feart he 
would gang awa' and shame her^ — ^maybe 
strike her — ^that vera nicht. I gaed straicht 
tae her, and received frae her ain lips con- 
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firmation of all he had tauld me. It was> 
fear that he micht try to harm her that gart 
me ask ye tae let me bide in the house all 
nicht, mair nor the sickness that cam owre 
me." 

The whole truth came on me like lichtnin'. 
But without sayin' ony thing I carried Mrs.. 
Forsyth awa', and wi' the help of the officials 
she was sune brocht tae. I took her then 
tae a friend's house, and left her there,, 
tellin' her there was hope that naebody 
expected. Syne I ran tae the Fiscal, and 
learnt that he had jist sent tae seek me. 
He was satisfied somebody had quitted the 
house by the window, and that whaever it 
was had lost the tap of the rauzor case in 
drappin' doon. I asked him to gie me the 
tap of the case, and tae come wi' me and 
bring twa officers. 

We gaed straicht tae that ramshackle of 
a house opposite the Howf, whase mysteries 
I had often wonnert aboot, no thinkin' that 
the key tae ane of the greatest I had ever 
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kent was to be found there. We gaed 
cannily up the stair tae the door of Tarn 
Marshall's garret. I hadna seen Tarn since 
Hogmanay nioht, when I had left him in 
the lobby wi' David ; but I had been ower 
muckle fashed tae notice that, till Mrs. 
•Saunders spoke tae me. Then, mindin' the 
•crazy way he spoke to me about Bessie that 
nicht I was kennellin' the fire for him, and 
the rauzor on the mantelpiece, I had a 
•suspicion that the rauzor micht hae cam' 
frae this garret. But that hadna gien me 
muckle hope for David, as he had been up 
there that nicht, and micht hae brocht it 
•awa wi' him. There was nae need to specu- 
late noo, hoosever, for here we were on the 
threshold o' the proof. 

The Fiscal and his twa men planted them- 
sels on the stair, ready tae burst intae the 
room. I chappit at the door. Nae answer, 
and there was still nae answer when I had 
chappit three or four times. I fancied I 
heard some ane breathing quick. Neither 
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the door nor the lock were strong, sae I jist 
planted my back against it and birzed it 
open. The stench that rushed out was 
enuch to knock ane doon. I heard a low 
chuckhn' soun', like somebody lauchin' low. 
I glanced ower tae the far comer whar the 
soun' cam frae, and saw nae Tarn Marshall, 
but the ghastly skeleton of a jabberin' idiot,, 
hirstled doon on his haunches, his knees, 
drawn up till his chin rested on them, his 
ban's clasped roun' his ankles, and his een 
like twa sparks of fire glintin' on me. There^ 
was bluid on his ban's, and on his face and 
breast. Idiot as he was, he kent me. 

** Eh, Kab Skeoch, ye're a gude sowl," he 
cried in a feeble voice, but wi' that low 
chucklin' soun', and grinnin' like a baboon, 
" ye hae cam nae doot wi' a wee gill. Come 
on, Kab, jist a wee drap, man ! What are 
ye glowerin' at ? Oo aye, ye see I hae been 
in a babble wi' the neebors ; ye ken by thir 
marks. Whist, lad, can ye keep a secret ? " 

He looked at me wi' a cunnin' meanin' 
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in his een. I couldna see the rauzor nor 
the case onywhar. 

*^ Aweel, aweel, I'll tell ye. She spoilt 
nay life, and she would hae spoilt bonnie 
Bessie's life tae ; but I put and en' tae that 
— I cut her throat, the " 

And he let aff a string of blasphemies, 
waur nor the warst randan of the Briggate 
could hae uttered. 

The Fiscal and his men cam in at that, 
and as sune as he saw them he gied a 
hoarse skriech, like a water-hen, and made 
a spring at the skyUcht, as if wi' the notion 
of gettin' out on the roof — maybe tae throw 
himsel' doon tae the grun' ; but the twa 
ofl&cers grippit him, and as the creatur' 
hadna ta;sted meat or drink since Hog- 
manay nicht, he was weak as water in their 
han's. 

In the pouch of his coat we foun' the 
stump of the rauzor case, and on it was 
printed the name " Simmons, Sheffield,'* 
the same as on the blade of the rauzor. 
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That settled a' doubt in the matter, and 
Tarn, ravin' fearfu', was carried awa. 

Out of his ravin's the Fiscal managed 
tae gather the facts of the case, wi' what 
help I was able tae gie him. After speakin' 
wi' Lamond on Hogmanay nicht, Tam had 
stappit the rauzor in his pouch an' shppit 
intae the Howf withoot being noticed by 
onybody. He gaed intae the smoking- 
room and put out the gas, and crawled 
aneath the sofa. When I gaed in wi' 
David, he had crawled out of the room, 
drawin' the door tae after him, and slippit 
cannily up the stair tae his wife's bedroom. 
Wi' a' the cimnin' and caution of daft folk, 
he had lain aneath the bed for a while 
after I had gaen up to my room, and that 
ye'U min' was about four in the momin'. 
He kent that I was aye the last tae bed, 
and sae, after giein' time for me tae fa' 
soun' asleep, he crept out and did his horrid 
wark. Syne he had left the weapon on the 
bed, and made his escape by the sitting- 
room window. 
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But there his cunnin' ended. He crawled 
up tae his garret, locked the door, and 
hirstled doon in the corner, wi' nae thocht 
of gettin' ony far'er awa' frae the place. 
Indeed, he never showed ony sign that he 
thocht he had dune wrang. He aye spoke 
of the thing wi' that chuckling lauch, and 
swearin' at the woma^ for her treachery. 
In the auld kist he had in his room, amang 
his twa or three books we foun' letters 
enuch tae prove hoo cruelly the woman 
had forsaken him in his sairest need. He 
was tried, and sent tae the criminal lunatic 
asylum for life. Twa year after I heard 
that he had died lauchin' at the memory 
of his crime, and spak o't as if it had jist 
happened twa days afore. He cam' owre 
Bessie's name often, but he had forgotten 
everything and everybody else. 

As for David Lamond, there was plenty 
of proof of his habit of walkin' in his sleep 
whenever he was by-or'nar affeckit during 
the day, and that was the cause of the queer 
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look aboot his een. So far as human 
understandin' could mak' it oot, his share 
in the bad work of that New Year's mornin' 
was nae mair than what his mither had 
jaloosed when he first tauld her aboot it. 
He didna pursue his studies for the kirk, 
but gaed tae Edinburgh and learnt tae be 
a doctor. 

Tibbie couldna bear tae bide in the Howf 
ony langer, though she micht hae dune a 
better trade nor ever; and, as she got 
nervous, and didna like for a while after 
tae be left alane nicht nor day, we made 
a paction atween us, got married, sauld 
the Howf tae advantage, and settled doon 
in this oot of the way place, whar Tibbie 
was brocht up, and whar we ca'd the hoose 
aftir the auld bield in the Trongate, and hae 
been braw and bien ever sin' syne. 

Bessie, puir lassie, her joy when she kent 
that David was innocent, was maist as bad 
for her as her sorrow; but she got owre't 
wunnerfa' quick after David cam' till her 
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here, and begged her forgiveness. Wi' a' 
his fauts he wasna a bad chieF. Sae she 
thocht, onyway, and a year after he got 
his diploma, she e'en forgied and forgot, and 
tae prove it, married him ; and as he turned 
out a cleverer doctor than he was like tae 
hae been a minister, he's got owre muckle 
adae in his wauken hours tae gang stra- 
vagin' in his sleep. 
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I. 

He stood beside the big black boards 
on which, were chalked various arithmetical 
sums. In one hand he held a long ^ ' pointer, ' ' 
in the other the Book of Psalms, from 
which, with his shrill, cracked voice, he 
had just been singing, to the ringing chorus 
of fifty children, the afternoon song of 
thanks for the work of the day. He stood 
there whilst the children defiiled out at 
the door : first, the girls, with their blue- 
checked cotton aprons, patchwork bags, 
and bare feet ; next, the boys, in their 
tight-fitting suits of homely moleskin, and 
with then- eager eyes fixed upon the open 
doorway as they approached it. 
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it gave him no pain now. Long ago, when 
his heart had still cherished aspirations, 
he had fretted beneath the doctor's patron- 
age and the minister's coldness- Then, a 
strong spirit had resisted them ; and the 
spirit had cherished a fierce resolution to 
stand above them by-and-by* Now, the 
by-and-by had come and past, and Anthony 
Barclay was only the village schoolmaster. 

Things somehow had not gone right with 
him, although he strove very hard to turn 
them right* His father had been a simple 
weaver, who having succeeded in scraping 
five whole pounds together, had been in- 
spired with the wild ambition to make 
his son a minister. He sent him to the 
village school, and the boy Anthony had 
taken to his books with natural relish. 
True, he was somewhat of a dreamer, fond 
of reading odd books which had nothing 
to do with his tasks, and was thereby ac- 
counted a dull boy ; still the hearts of 
the old weaver and his wife warmed with 
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the expectation of seeing their "callant" 
in the pulpit. It was to them a glorious 
dream ; for they regarded the holy office 
as the highest to which man could attain. 

They were sometimes almost frightened 
by the greatness of their aspiration; but 
they worked for it night and day, pinched 
and starved themselves, and almost neg- 
lected their second child, a daughter. By- 
and-by the time came when Anthony should 
have gone to St. Andrew's or to Aberdeen ; 
and just at that time the old weaver died. 
Pale-faced Anthony looked wistfuUy down 
upon the grave ; and looked up again with 
little hope in his heart of ever being able 
to realize the dream for which the old 
man had fought so hard. 

There was a weak, broken-down old 
mother, and a bright-eyed, somewhat giddy 
sister to supply with bread ; and he turned 
to the struggle bravely. He fought well — 
he fought with all his might ; for his whole 
soul and his reverence for the memory of 
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his father were in the conflict. But things 
did not go right with him. He had a fanlt, 
as all men have who fail. He was keenly- 
sensitive to all that men said or thought 
about him. He liked to take his book and 
dream ; and he saw men with scarcely half 
his knowledge or power daily passing him, 
and leaving him far behind. He could not 
elbow his way as they did, or rise upon the 
shoulders of his fellows ; and so, when he 
obtained the charge of the Fashie school, 
he had received all the favour Fortune was 
likely to bestow. 

Still he might have done much more than 
he had done, only circumstance was against 
him. His mother passed to her place beside 
his father, his sister went away he did not 
know whither, but he believed that there 
was shame upon her wherever she went. 
When he gave up the struggle, he sought 
relief in a narrow, stern faith, and tried to 
learn the bitter lesson of endurance. 

He proceeded in his slow methodic way 
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down the village, with the sharp January 
wind biting through his thin clothing. He 
did not appear to take any note of the 
weather till he had reached the red-tiled 
cottage of Mrs. Pearson, where he lodged, 
and then to the smart pretty girl who 
opened the door for him — 

*' It's a cold day, Mysie ; I think we'll 
have snow before night." 

Mysie was blushing, and appeared to be 
slightly confused. With a queer look over 
the dominie's shoulder, she answered — 

" Do ye think that ? " 

" I'm thinking it will. Is your mother 
come back from Dumloch ? " (the market- 
town ten miles off). 

^' No, she has nae come yet." 

By this time the dominie had entered the 
small low-roofed little parlour, and had laid 
down his hat and stick behind the door. 
Turning, he perceived a young man standing 
on the hearth. He was a good-looking 
fellow, with sandy whiskers, and frank, 
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honest face. He appeared to partake some- 
what of Mysie's confusion, although he 
clasped his hands behind his back, and 
tried to seem at ease. 

** Mister Fairlie ! " said the dominie, 
opening his eyes a little, and knitting his 
brows a little. 

" Yes, it's me," said the man, hastily ; 
*^ I came over to see how you were getting 
on, and I brought you an old copy of 
Buchanan's ^ Somnium,' and * Palinodia.' 
I thought you would like to see them, and 
— ^in fact, that's why I am here." 

" Ye are very kind, sir," said the dominie, 
drily ; " but ye would have found me at the 
school-house sooner than here." 

'^ Yes, of course ; but, you know, I 
wanted to have a chat with you, and I 
didn't care about shivering in the school- 
room till you were ready. But you see 
I thought you would like the book ; — and, 
in fact, that's why I am here." 

Whilst he spoke, Mr. FairHe unfolded a 
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newspaper parcel, and produced a mouldy 
parchment volume. The eyes of the old 
scholar glistened with eagerness ; but he 
did not raise his hand or touch the book. 

" It's very kind of ye, Mr. Fairlie, in yom* 
position, to take notice of one in mine ; 
but " 

" Stop there, dominie ; you know there's 
nobody else about cares for these sort of 
things, and so I come to you." 

*^ That's a great compliment, Mr. Fairlie, 
though, maybe, a bit back-handed. I was 
about to say that I would rather not be 
entrusted with this book ; but since ye have 
brought it all this way for me, I'll just take 
a look at it." 

He stretched forth his bony hand, and 
took up the volume almost reverently. He 
examined the binding carefully, as if sus- 
picious of some fraud, the while he com- 
mented in his dry way. He began to turn 
over the pages slowly — a passage caught 
his attention — his comment ceased, and 
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he became absorbed in deciphering the 
poem. 

He became so deeply absorbed that he 
forgot the presence of his young friends, 
and heard nothing of the busy whispers 
passing between them. The short winter 
day was rapidly darkening ; the dominie 
clasping the book with a sort of subdued 
rapture, strained his eyes to catch the words, 
which were running into one another, and 
forming a black square with a yellow border 
as the daylight faded. 

Mysie stealthily placed a candle beside 
him, and drew the plain, cotton blind. He 
observed the change only by a jerk of his 
head back from the page he was perusing 
intently. 

When she had drawn the blinds, the. 
girl returned to a seat by the fire, and 
the whispering was continued. Thus a 
couple of hours, and Mr. Fairlie, whose 
conversation had evidently been a pleasanter 
one than he might have had with Anthony, 
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rose to depart. The dominie was apparently 
in a hurry to return to the ^' Somnium/^ 
but he bade his friend good-night respect- 
fully. (Mr. FairKe was the second son 
of a small proprietor in the neighbourhood, 
and it behoved the dominie to be respectful.) 
Mysie escorted the visitor to the door, 
whereupon followed more whispering, and 
then the door was closed. 

Mysie re-entered the cosy little chamber^ 
with very rosy cheeks and very bright eyes. 
She seated herself, produced a half-finished 
stocking from a drawer, and began to knit 
industriously, thinking happy thoughts, for 
she smiled as she worked, glancing now 
and again into the fire. 

She did not observe that the dominie had 
raised his head, and had been regarding her 
for a long time with a queer, sad, inquiring 
look; he seemed to be trying to divine 
something in her face which puzzled him. 

" Mysie, lass," he said, presently, resting 
his hand kindly upon her soft, yellow hair. 
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and causing her to look up with her big 
brown eyes full of amaze; ^'Mysie, lass, 
I'm thinking Mr. Fairlie came on another 
erraud besides that of bringing me the 
book." 

** He came " stammered the girl. 

The dominie, patting her head with 
strange gentleness, interrupted her — 

"Ay, ay, lassie; ye would say that he 
maybe had some other errand in the village. 
Maybe he had. But just ye hearken a 
minute till I tell ye something that hap- 
pened no so very many years ago. It was 
a friend of mine, a lass maybe a year or two 
older than ye are, Mysie ; and she was 
bonny as ye are, or nearly. Somebody, 
who might be just like Mr. Fairlie, used 
to see her without the knowledge of her 
mother or her brother " — the cracked voice 
faltered here — "she kept the acquaintance 
secret, and at last she went away vdth 
somebody. She did not go as his wife, 
mind ye, and I'm thinking she was sorry 
for it after." 
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Mysie Pearson's face had lost all colour ; 
her lips trembled, and suddenly she burst 
into tears. The simple-hearted dominie 
looked about him in dire distress; he had 
not suspected that his words would have 
had such an effect as this. 

*^ Whist, whist, Mysie I " he said, plead- 
ingly ; ** I'm an old man — at least, I have 
been made old by bitter suffering, and I 
just wanted to speak a word of warning. I 

would not dare to think There, Mysie, 

I would cut out my tongue rather than 
cause ye pain." 

The latter words were spoken with a 
sudden fervour which might have become 
a lover, and the face of the old man was 
overspread with a glow of passionate tender- 
ness. But, some sudden memory brought 
back the wrinkles, and the quiet, dreamy 
expression, the moment after. When Mysie 
looked up tearfully, she saw nothing more 
in his gaze than the anxiety of a good 
friend for her safety. 
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II. 

A KNOCK at the outer door prevented farther 
conversation. Hastily wiping her eyes and 
pushing back her hair, Mysie answered the 
summons. When she raised the latch, a 
great gust of wind blew the door open and 
ran whistling through the passage. Then 
Mysie advanced a step, and soft, white 
snow-flakes fell upon her face. 

There was a black shadow across the 
doorway, and Mysie presently discovered 
that it was a man on horseback. 

^^This is where the schoolmaster bides, 
my lass, is it no? " said the gruff voice of 
the horseman. 

'' Yes, sir." 
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^*I was passing the cottar houses at 
Gaskin, and a woman asked me to bring 
this scrap of paper to him. Here, take it.'* 

'' Thank ye, sir." 

" All right, my lass. Good-night." 

And he rode away at a smart pace up the 
village. 

It was only a scrap of paper he had given 
to Mysie, and there was very Uttle written 
upon it. But that little operated strangely 
upon the dominie. He sat staring at the 
paper for some minutes after he had read 
it; his mouth was open and his thin lips 
were twitching nervously. The expression 
of his face was indicative of a deep inner 
suffering. 

He rose abruptly from his seat. 

^* My hat, Mysie, and my staff," he said, 
huskily. ^' I'm going out." 

" Out I " exclaimed the ^'1 — "going out 
on such a night as this ? Do you no hear 
the wind how it's soughing ? and it's snow- 
ing heavy, as ye said it would." 
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*^ I canna help that, my lass ; I mun go, I 
mmi go," he said, in his agitation returning 
to the broad Doric. 

He had approached the door, and had 
himself taken down his hat and grasped 
his stick. Mysie, seeing that something 
unusual had occurred, did not attempt 
further to stay him. She procured the 
thick woollen muffler, and fastened it round 
his neck. 

Then he passed out, with lips tightly 
clenched, and a hard, stem resolution ex- 
pressed upon his sharp features. His feet 
sunk deep in the snow as he strode steadily 
Gaskinwards. The wind caught up the 
square tails of his coat, and made them 
flutter about his thin, gaunt limbs. But 
he held steadily onward, for he knew the 
road weU, and, despite the darkness, he 
was sure of his way. He did not seem 
to heed the keen blast of the winter night, 
which howled and whined its mournful dis- 
cord around him as he stalked on. He did 
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not seem to heed the thick flakes of snow, 
which continued to fall steadily. All 
thought, all sense, seemed to be absorbed 
in the desire to reach Gaskin with his best 
speed. The very few words which had 
been written upon that scrap of paper had 
kindled a fire within him which defied the 
coldness of the night. They kept singing 
in his brain until the very wind seemed 
to catch them up and rush along with 
them, noising them about, urging him to 
haste. 

*^I am dying, Anthony; come to me at 
Gaskin cottar houses. — Elspie." 

That was what the scrap of paper had 
said, and that was what the wind was 
moaning and shrieking in the dominie's 
ears. 

With all his speed, he took nearly two 
hours to get over the five miles between 
Pashie and Gaskin. When he saw the 
fire-lights of the cottar houses glowing 
upon their small square windows he paused, 
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leaning upon his staff heavily, and pressing 
his hand upon his brow, as if to collect 
his thoughts. They were bitter thoughts, 
and from beneath his worn hands, down 
his sunken cheeks, burning tears stole 
dlowly. 

He was aroused by a strange sound near 
him. It was like a moan — not of the wind 
this time, but of some human voice. He 
drew the sleeve of his coat across his eyes 
*— then listened. Only a minute — the moan 
was repeated. It formed into words, and 
he heard his own name pronounced faintly. 

*^ Anthony, Anthony." 

He peered through the dim light, but saw 
nothing. He advanced to the low, roughly 
built, stone dyke, and listened again. He 
heard some animal sniffing around him, 
and presently he felt a dog's paws upon his 
leg. He bent down, and managed to dis* 
cover that the dog was a shepherd's coUey. 
The animal whined strangely, and immedi- 
ately bounded away. The dominie advanced 
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cautiously by the side of the dyke till he 
was stopped again by the dog. 

Huddled close to the wall, as if seeking 
what poor shelter the loose stones could 
yield, was a woman clasping a sleeping 
child to her breast, and moaning feebly. 
Sickness and fatigue had almost reached 
their limit, and the Great Physician was 
standing by. The woman's mind wandered, 
and between her feeble moans she uttered 
sad words of bitter repentance. And all 
the time the wind went soughing and mur- 
muring along, tossing the snow-flakes in a 
wild dance before it. 

The dominie, without speaking, seated 
himself upon a large stone beside the 
woman, and resting his elbows upon his 
knees, and covering his face with his hands, 
listened to her pitiful words. 

" He left me — ^left me to starve and die, 
Anthony. ... I have come to you — to you 
for pity, for pardon. . . . I'm dying, An- 
thony. I couldna wait — I couldna eat, till 
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— tm I had seen you for my bairn's sake. 
. . . Ye wiU pity me, Anthony, for I'm— 
dying." 

" Ay, Elspie, ay, I pity you," faltered the 
dominie, hoarsely. 

The woman, shivering with cold, opened 
her eyes slowly, and peered at the man. 

'' Is it you, Anthony?" she said, faintly. 
She did not seem to he much surprised hy 
hi. presence : the despair which w ii 
pressed upon her haggard face had deadened 
the sensibility that would have made her 
tremble and weep when he approached her. 

^^ Ay, it's me." 

^*And ye pity me ... ye have a kind 
heart, Anthony — and ye pity — ^but ye canna 
pardon ? . . . no, and I canna ask ye " 

*^But there's one above that ye can ask, 
Elspie — ask Him." 

*' No, no, no ! He canna care for a poor 
creature like me, dying here ahint a dyke." 

" Whist, woman, whist ! ye are speaking 
blasphemy, even when the hand of death is 
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on ye," he interrupted, sternly. *'I can 
pity, I can forgive, but He can do far more. 
Pray, Elspie, pray." 

" But it's no use. . . . It's no mysel' I'm 
thinking about, it's my bairn — my poor 
baim, Anthony, that is Hke to die with 
me. . . . She's sae cold, sae cold, and sae 
friendless." 

The woman tightened her arms around 
her sleeping child, sobbing more bitterly 
than before. 

" Sae friendless, sae friendless," she 
moaned; "and will be motherless. My 
poor bairn, my poor helpless baim ! " 

The dominie found difficulty in speaking, 
for there was something sticking in his 
throat and choking his utterance, 

" Take ye no heed to the baim, Elspie ; I 
will mind her." 

"Will ye do that? will ye do that, 
Anthony? ... Ye have a kind heart — I 
would have asked ye to do that — but I 
daredna." 
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" Ay, I will do it, if her father will not 
take her from me." 

" Dinna fear that ... he left me and my 
bairn to starve — ^he left us to die . . . oh, 
I have been punished, Anthony, sorely 
punished. But ye will mind her ? " 

" Ay, poor thing, I will mind her." 

** Ye will find in this bag that I have 
fastened round her neck a bit letter — ye 
will find in the letter her father's name, 
but " 

Her voice failed, and her head sank back. 

" Speak on, Elspie," said the dominie, 
bending over her, and taking one of her 
cold, clammy hands between his own. 

** But ye will no tell the folks about that 
— that it's my bairn ... ye will no tell 
them how I died out iu the snow? " 

The dominie shook his head sadly. 

"Ay, ay, woman; it's no God we fear, 
it's our neighbours." 

** But ye will promise, Anthony — ye will 
promise ? " she pleaded, with a last effort to 
raise herself. 
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" As ye will, Elspie — I promise.'* 
She heard the promise, and a faint 
pressure of his hand indicated that she 
understood. That was all, for the Great 
Physician had relieved the sorrowing one 
of all earthly pain. Anthony Barclay felt 
the fingers of the hand he held grow cold 
and stiflf. He laid it by the dead woman's 
.ide, and, bending forward, gently closed 
the eyelids over the glassy eyes, then 
reverently doffed his hat and prayed — - 
prayed for strength to protect the child, 
and for the strength which would enable 
him to forgive the man who had sinned so 
cruelly against this woman. 

"When he rose to his feet he wore a calm, 
settled expression. There was no regret, no 
pain. His religion had taught him that 
death was tenible and irremediable; but 
that it was as unholy to lament for the dead 
as to seek to join them. His philosophy 
had taught him that it was useless to lament 
the irremediable, and that death was the 
one panacea for the many ills of life. 
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With the tenderness of a mother hand- 
ling her firstborn, he Ufted the sleeping child 
in his arms, and, with her little head resting 
upon his shoulder, he hastened towards the 
cottar houses. The wind raised his scanty 
hair, and made his coat flutter and flap 
about him, the while thick flakes of snow 
fell softly upon him. The colley, which had 
remained shivering near him all this time, 
now bounded on before, occasionally paus- 
ing to look up inquiringly into the old man's 
face. It seemed almost to have a human 
consciousness of the great misery which 
had been hovering about the man's life, and 
had at last fallen upon him, and marked 
that cold, pitiless expression upon the outer 
man, the while the uprising of the heart — 
the tenderness that would have overflown 
in tears — was crushed back to its recess of 
his nature with the unpitying verdict, *^ She 
has sinned — she has been punished. God's 
will be done ! " 

The dog had bounded on before him, and, 
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by a series of vigorous howls and scratches, 
had caused his master, the ^^ cattleman " of 
Gaskin Farm, to open the door, 

"Eh, Jess, whar hae ye been roving 
till?" demanded he, in a gruff tone, but 
with a welcoming manner, addressing his 
dog. 

The animal would not enter, but stood on 
the doorstep, looking down the road. The 
cottar's wonder at the dog's conduct was 
answered by the appearance of the dominie 
carrying Z child'' 

" A woman has died in the snow," he 
said, hollowly, "and this is her bairn. I 
want help for both." 
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m. 

Thebe was a great ado in Fashie^ and that 
is equivalent to saying that there was a 
prime piece of scandal afloat. The members 
of the Bogie Kirk were quite shocked, and 
the elders were troubled to the very depths 
of their souls. The "unco gude " were up 
in arms, terrified for the sanctity of their 
establishment, and alarmed for the purity of 
their bairns' minds. 

The storm waxed loud and furious, and 
the brunt of it all fell upon the head of 
Dominie Barclay, who for twenty-four years 
had laboured with the calm earnestness of 
a man who had resolved to do well that 
which he had set his hand to do — who had 
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laboured for twenty-four years, despite every 
impulse and yearning of his nature, to instil 
the rudioaents of Latin grammar, and plain 
geometry into the very hard heads of his 
pupils — ^laboured, too, with many wants and 
very poor pay. 

But what had the **unco gude " of Bogie 
Kirk to do with that ? Whenever they did 
do anything wrong they were careful to do 
it in the dark. But here had he, with the 
most extraordinarily barefaced impudence, 
brought home a child, a girl of some four 
of five years, who certainly was his own, 
although he denied that accusation with a 
boldness commensurate with his impudence 
in bringing her to Fashie at all. The worst 
of it was that he actually introduced the 
girl to the school, to the manifest danger of 
all the hopeful offspring therein. 

The elders of the kirk, in solemn con- 
clave assembled, had the culprit" up before 
them. Quietly, but with those hard lines 
of his face drawn into a very firm and 
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resolute expression, he denied that the child 
was his, although he was her natural guar- 
dian in the absence of any nearer friend. 
He admitted that he had paid for the burial 
of a woman in the cemetery of Dumloch ; 
but who the woman was he refused to 
reveal. The elders shook their heads and 
thought all this' reticence very suspicious ; 
not only very suspicious but very bad ; and 
not only very bad, but a direct proof of 
guilt. 

The dominie bowed his head to their 
decision and went away. He was turned 
out of his school, and a younger and more 
active man took his place. But the do- 
minie would not speak. There was a queer 
sort of pride in the man's nature, arising 
from the faith which had taught him to 
believe that the chosen ones of the Lord 
were made to endure much suffering. So 
with this pride in his heart — the evil of 
which he could not see — he bowed his head 
and turned away, observing with all needful 
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strictness the letter of his promise to the 
dead Elspie. 

When he reached his home that day the 
little Elspie was watching for him at the 
cottage door. Clapping her little hands, 
and with her bright violet eyes sparkling 
and glancing with joy, she ran to meet 
him when she saw him approaching. She 
clasped his long bony hand gleefully, and 

swung by it, and hopped and skipped by his 
side as he advanced to the cottage. 

Then, when he was in the little parlour, 
the man's heart yearned toward the little 
one, and he took her up in his arms and 
placed her upon his knee, looking into her 
chubby face dreamily. 

" Ay, ay, Elspie, my lamb, ye have cost 
me dear — ^ye have cost me dear ! " 

"Elspie love yon," pouted the child, 
making a great dive at his neck with her 
little hands. 

He hugged her to his breast fondly, 
eagerly, and his heavy eyes brightened. 
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" Ay, my bonny lamb, ye love me, and I 
wouldna part with ye if they were to give 
me the school back again a dozen times. I 
wouldna, shallna part with ye." 

That was how the dominie reconciled 
himself to the loss of his school. But after 
all, the loss was not so very great, for when 
he took the house at the comer of the 
village street, and, in defiance of the elders 
of Bogie Ejbrk, set up a school on his own 
account, many of his old pupils were sent 
to him, and many new ones accompanied 
them. Thus the important question as to 
his income was settled satisfactorily, and at 
the end of the year he found that he had 
earned the large sum of fifty pounds ster- 
ling. This was only ten pounds less than 
the sum which for twenty-four years he had 
been receiving annually from his old school. 

He was satisfied with his success, for a 
very small moiety of Fortune's favours was 
enough for him. He would even have been 
elated, had it been possible for his dreamy 
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nature to exult in such a purely mundane 
matter. 

All this time little Elspie had been tended 
by pretty Mysie Pearson, who, with her 
mother, had taken a liking to the child from 
the first. Mysie's liking had grown into 
something more — ^it had become an earnest 
aflfection, although Mr. Fairlie continued, 
at intervals, to visit the cottage, under the 
pretence of bringing rare books to the 
dominie, and Mysie continued to blush and 
brighten at his visits. 

Then there was another great ado in 
Fashie, which was again equivalent to say- 
ing that a prime piece of scandal was afloat. 
This time it was Mysie Pearson who had 
to bear the brunt, and with her name was 
associated that of Frank Fairhe, of the 
Haugh. The dominie had, in some fit of 
eccentricity, forbidden Mr. Fairlie to visit 
him again. Mr. Fairlie's visits had not 
thereupon ceased, although Anthony would 
not see him, or, when by accident they did 
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meet, would pass him sternly by without 
speaking. 

They were cruel words that were spoken 
about poor Mysie, and she was soon ac- 
quainted with their nature. Then she 
rarely crossed the doorstep, and could not 
be persuaded by her anxious mother to go 
into the village on any account. This 
seclusion soon robbed her cheeks of their 
bloom, and her eyes of their brightness; 
still those cruel words were passed about, 
and at last they came even to the dreamy 
dominie's comprehension. 

He was in his schoolroom when he heard 
them, or rather when their meaning first 
occurred to him, and he stood quite motion- 
less, with all his pupils gaping and gazing 
at him wonderingly. 

With an alertness of movement that he 
had not displayed since the night of the 
snowstorm, , he dismissed his pupils, changed 
his coat, and,- staff in hand, passed down to 
the cottage. Little Elpsie had gone before 
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him, and he now found her romping with 
Mysie, who displayed unusually hright eyes 
and flushed cheeks. 

Just as he had done a year ago, the 
dominie placed his hand on Mysie's head, 
but this time there was something tremulous 
in his manner and his voice. 

"Mysie, lass/' he began, hesitatingly, 
"what would you do if you were to lose 
Elspie there ? " 

" Lose Elspie ! " cried Mysie. 

"Ay, it's possible." 

"No, no, it is no possible, for I couldna 
bear it." 

"Ay, but it is possible, Mysie, whether 

ye could bear it or no; xmless " And 

here the dominie looked around him 
wanderingly, and made a weak effort to 
clear his throat of some impediment to his 
speech — " unless ye will consent to make it 
impossible." 

Mysie drew herself up, and throwing back 
her hair, looked at the dominie curiously. 
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*^ How can I make it impossible ? " 

The dominie again looked around him 
wanderingly, and made another faint e£fort 
to clear his throat. 

" I dinna know how to put it to you 
right, Mysie," he said, hesitatingly, *' be- 
cause I am sae old, and ye are sae young 
and bonny." 

With a frank smile she placed her hand 
confidingly in his. 

" Speak what you will ; I know it will 
come frae a kind heart." 

The dominie abstractedly retained her 
hand. 

"Ye think that? Then ye'll no heed 
what I say, supposing it should give ye 
some pain at first ? " 

"I know who speaks." 

" I'm just like a doctor who cuts off a leg 
or an arm to save the body. I have known 
ye since ye were a bairn, Mysie, and I have 
always been fond of ye, and I think I have 
grown fonder as ye and myself grow older. 
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Te have been a good lass, and I couldna 
help being fond of you." 

" I'm glad ye have thought that." 

" But that is no what I was going to say. 
I was going to tell ye how ye might make 
it impossible to lose Elspie there." 

** Ay, teU me that," said the girl, looking 
towards the child tenderly. 

*^ There is only one way, and I wouldna 
propose that way if it were not that folk 
have been talking — talking sae much about 
ye and Mr. FairUe." 

The girl's face reddened. 

*' I dinna care what folks say about me 
and Mr. FairUe, " she said, somewhat 
petulantly. 

^* Ay, but wait a minute, Mysie, Ye 
must heed what they say, for it concerns 
your honest name," pursued the dominie, 
earnestly. ^' Folk tell lies about their 
neighbours, as I have cause to know. But 
the lies do just as much harm as if they 
were truth, hereabout. I want to prove to 
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them all that they are telling lies, and that 
is why — ^for your sake and for Elspie's 
sake — I want ye to be my wife." 

Mysie looked at him for a minute in 
mute amaze ; then, with a sudden outburst 
of passion — 

** I will prove to them myself that they 
are telling lies, for I have promised to be 
Mr. Fairlie's wife in a fortnight from the 
mom." 

Anthony Barclay's hands fell to his sides, 
and he looked at her dumbly, helplessly, 
till her passion was extinguished in her 
pity for him. 

**Have ye promised that, Mysie?" he 
inquired, hoarsely. 

*^Ay, and we will be married here in a 
fortnight, if we both live." 

The dominie gave vent to a low moan, 
clasping his hands and letting his chin fall 
upon his breast. 

** He will no marry ye, Mysie — ^he will no 
marry ye." 
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'* And what for no ? " she demanded, with 
a proud toss of the head. 

" Because he is no an honest man ; be- 
cause he has been deceiving ye, as ye will 
learn by-and-by, when it is too late, as 
others have done before ye." 

*' Ye have no right to say that, for ye 
have never known him deceive onybody." 

" I have Mysie — I have." 

" TeU me who, then ? " 

The dominie's mouth opened as if he 
were about to answer as she desired, but he 
seemed to remember something, and said, 
sadly — 

" I canna tell ye." 

*' Then I'll no believe ye," she said, 
firmly, and marched out of the room. 

That was the only bit of romance which 
had ever got mixed up with the dominie's 
mathematics. He turned to the child 
Elspie, who had been watching him with a 
queer expression, as if she did not know 
whether to cry or laugh, and taking her up 
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in his arms he kissed her, and found his 
consolation in her simple nature. 

It was true, and all Fashie was disturbed 
by the tidings. Despite the sneers of his 
friends, and the protestations of his rela- 
tions, Frank Fairlie was about to marry the 
humble cottager's daughter, Mysie Pearson. 
He did marry her, too ; and Anthony 
Barclay, with his sharp stony face and 
kindly heart, gave away the bride. By this 
it must not appear that he had accused Mr. 
Fairlie wilfully of being dishonest. His 
accusation was the result of a misapprehen- 
sion arising from the letter which he had 
received from his sister on the night of her 
sad death. The letter had been signed "F. 
Fairlie ; " and the dominie, believing that 
he recognized Frank's penmanship, and 
from various observations made afterwards, 
attributed to him his sister's disgrace. 

The day after Mysie had told him of her 
engagement, Anthony sought Mr. Fairlie, 
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and, on making his grievous accusation, 
learned the truth. Frederick, the elder 
brother of Frank, and who had died only a 
few months previously in a miserable con- 
dition abroad, was the real culprit. 

So Mysie was married, and the dominie 
sadly watched the carriage as it bore away 
the one gleam of romance in his life. Then 
he turned to little Elspie, and for her sake 
he worked his work, trying still to learn the 
hard lesson of endurance and of envying no 
man. 



i 
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My man, Donald Maopherson, is shnst as 
sober as anypody whan he oanna get 
ouskie; but syne he's shust as canker't a 
carle as leeves. So I would shust as shune 
hae him trunk as sober ; for though it's 
ill doing wi' him whan's trunk, tere's no 
doing wi' him at all when's sober. He was 
bom neist door to a still, an' I'll thocht 
the folk gie him ouskie to trink 'stead o' 
milk or water, and that's what for he never 
could took water wi'out a cinner intill't, no 
peing accustomed wi' sic stuff. 

He was ay dour, an' had an unco opinion 
o' himsel' ; an' whan he wanted to go ae 
gate, you could no more took him anither 
than you could took a clocken hen frao 
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her eggs. An' he was ay trunk, barring 
the occasions mentioned. He was trunk 
when we married, an' he was trunk — Guid 
forgie him! — when's mither was puried, 
poor woman, so that he was maist puried 
himsel' wi' trying to gie her a partin' tram 
an' tum'hn' into the pit. His nose was 
bludet whan they bigget him oot; put he 
shust glowered at the neck o' the pottle 
he'd kept in his han' an' says dourly — 

** Cot tarn, she micht hae left her a trap 
to wat her lips after ta shourney. Put she 
was ay kreedy." 

Donald's folk an' my folk was all fishers. 
They was all fond o' the ouskie, so that 
one py one they was all droon't, and Donald 
was left wi' a poat to himsel'. Whan that 
cam' about Donald an' me wi' the poat 
emigrated to Kourock. We got on prawlys 
for a while ; Donald he'll cotch the fish, 
and I'll sell her in Greenock. But ae 
stormy nicht, shust twalmonths syne noo, 
whan the New Year had tappit his ouskie 
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barrels an' alloo'd the trink to rin like a 
sheuch on a rainy day, Donald he'll come 
home to me wi' his clo'es all torn an' 
dreepin' wi' water — 

^* Och, Earsty," he says, " she'll pe 
troon't." 

"You oanna be droon't," quo' I, "when 
you're standing there." 

" Oioh ay, put she'll be troon't for a' tat," 
he says. " Ta teevil got intill ta poat, an' 
he'll trive her a' to smash." 

The meaning was that he'd rin the poat 
ashore, an' she got a' proken to pits. We 
had to get her mendit, an' while she was 
mendin', Donald would do nothing at all ; 
an' as I had no fish to sauld, we had 
nothing to eat. Hoo Donald got trunk I 
canna tell; put it ay seems that a man 
can get ouskie whan he canna get meat. 
So Donald, he'll smoke an' pe trunk, an' 
he'll sit in the corner an' tam the teevil for 
preaking his poat. 

But whan the poat was mendit, the man 
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wouldna trust Donald, and wouldna gie 
him the poat till she was paid for. 

" The teevil tak' you for a lazy sot," quo* 
I, *^ we'll pe all starved to deed, and syne 
we'll see what you'll say." 

" Oich, she wouldna care if ta teevil tid 
tak' her," says he, scartin' his pow, "if 
she'll only shust pay for her poat. Put 
she'U fifo to her cousins in Kreenock an* 
porrow ta siller." 

That was shust Hogmanay, and I'll 
thocht that his cousins, wha was only two 
or three time remove, would lend him the 
siller when they knowed we was in sic a 
happle. Pefore he'll go away I'll spoke to 
him my mind. 

"Noo, Donald," I says, "we hae peen 
married four year or more, an' in all that 
time you was ay getting trunk an' trunker. 
Mony a day we had to go to ped wi'out our 
supper or dinner because you'll trunk the 
siller." 

"You're spokin' a lee, Kirsty Macpher- 
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son," quo' he, "she'll never trunk nocli 
put ouskie, and she'll no try to trunk siller, 
for she'd lie hard in her pooels tat was no 
meant for a pank." 

" Ye'U knew what I mean, Donald ; that 
you spend all the siller on trink, trink, 
trink " 

He stops me again wi' ane o' his dogged 
looks, an' he says, shust as if there was no 
harm — 

" An' tat's three trinks all at once, and 
she wouldna took more nor ane at a time 
for nopody. Put what for was ta sUler 
made put to get ouskie ? " 

" To get coot clo'es for the kirk, Donald 
Macpherson, an' coot meat for the pelly, 
and to lay py for proken leg." 

" Oo, ay," said Donald, twisting his 
shouthers, "put she would rather hae ta 
ouskie than ta proken leg." 

" You loss your prether an' your father, 
Donald, pecause you'll pe trunk, an' if you 
go on muckle more you'll loss yom* 
wife " 
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Donald loup frae his stool. 

**Oich, woman, if she'll thoct that she'll 
go an' pe trunk for ever " 

He spoke it so dryly that I thocht he 
meant it. Put I did no loss my temper, 
and I say to him — 

" Well, Donald, I will make no words on 
the suhjeot more at present, put if you'll go 
to Greenock to-day, an' if you'll get the 
siller an' syne get trunk wi't, ther'll he no 
paying the poat — that's all." 

** Tid you'll think she was a trunken sot 
tat couldna pass a puhlic-house ? " he says, 
puttin' his cutty intil his pouch, and look- 
in' as though I had plamed him for a faut 
he never committed. ^ * You'll see tat she can 
come hame soper, for she'll no took more 
nor a tram or twa wi' her cousins, shust to 
wish them a coot New Year, and to show 
there's no ill will ; an' maype she'll took a 
tram or twa wi' her frien's, an' a tram or 
twa wi' her neepors, put she'll took no 
more." 
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Donald gaed awa, an' I was pusy sortin' 
up the house. It was a cold day, an' we 
was in sic pad luck that I could not pe so 
merry as in the old times at home in the 
Highlants. Put I shust thocht that maype 
the morn's mom that would pring a New 
Year micht pring coot luck to Donald an' 
me. 

At nicht, whan the house was clean as a 
fresh haddy, I looked out at the door for 
Donald. Put the nicht was vera dark, and 
Donald was not come. I went ower to a 
neepor to spoke wi' her for a while, an' she 
gied me a dram that was vera cheerin' to 
me at that time, for I was lossin' heart 
altogether, seein' that Donald was not come 
yet, an' that I was thinkin' he was trunk 
again, an' spent or lossed the siller, or may- 
pe was robbed. 

My neepor knew that I was in distress 
aboot my man, an' she gied me anither 
dram ; an' syne whan twal o'clock cam', it 
brocht some praw lads to first-foot my 
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neepor, an' they gied us anither dram. The 
lads were singin' an' craokin' an' dancin', 
an' the old piper, Eoy, played a spring that 
made me thocht I was pack in the High- 
lants again, whan ane o' the lads that had 
peen at the door shouts to us to come an' 
see what we should see. 

So we gaed to the door, an' there was a 
great pleeze in the sky, as though all 
Kreenock was in a lowe. The lads set aff 
to the toun to see what was the matter, an' 
I went pack to our ain house. Donald was 
not come yet. 

I'll stood at the door for an hour or more 
watchin' the great pleeze in the sky, an' 
thinkin' that Satan was hettin' his shanks 
somewhar. Donald was not come yet. 

I sat doun on a stool, wi' my pack at the 
wall, after puttin' twa or three pranches o' 
stick I had gathered mysel', on the fire. I 
was peginnin' to fall asleep, an' the sticks 
was peginnin' to pleeze, whan I hear a step 
on the road, an' oich ! I'll know it was 
Donald, an' trunk again. 
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It was him, put whan he'll come in I 
hardly know him; his face was plack wi' 
:soot, his preeks an' jacket was torn, an' 
there was a smell o' a singed sheep's head 
ahout him. Put what was most surprisin' 
of all, he was lookin' sober — only he was as 
skeared-like, as though he'd peen slewin' 
somepody. He parred the door. Syne he 
wiped his proo, an' turned up the tail o' his 
jacket to look at it ; an' syne he gaed birlin' 
roun' an' roun' like a peerie, trying to get a 
sicht at the pack pairt o' his preeks. 

All this time he never spoke, an' I never 
spoke neither, for I'll pegin to thocht that 
Donald was daffc. Whan he couldna see 
the pairt o' his preeks he wanted to see, 
Donald stood like a post in the middle o' 
the floor an' glowert at me, scartin' his pow, 
as though he was sore pampoozled. 

** What do you'll see, woman ? " he says, 
an' he stopped clawin' his head. 

'^ Deed, Donald, I shust see that you 
have gotten your face all coom, an' your 
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pest clo'es all torn, an' that you're no so 
trunk as I expeckit." 

" Trunk ! " he roars, furious, " she's soper 
as a shudges and pailies altogether." 

That minute he started to ripe all his 
pockets, an' he prings oot from one a small 
row o' paper. He turned it over an' over 
in his han's ; syne he smelt it ; syne he put 
a comer into his mou' an' tasted it wi' his 
tongue ; and syne he opened it oot on the 
table an' inspeckit it." 

*'Ane, twa, tliree, four, five," he says, 
lookin' more pampoozled than afore, " an' 
all coot notes o' the Commercial Pank." 

I loup'd to my feet at that, an' grippit 
his arm, for the suspeecion cam' ower me 
that he robbit somepody. 

*' Donald," I says, "what hae you peen 
doin' ? " 

"Ane, twa, three, fom-, five," he says 
again, " an' all coot notes." 

" Donald, Donald," I cried, "what is 
the matter ? " 
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** Ta teevil's ta matter, woman, an' tat's- 
his notes." 

I was frichted py that, an' I grippit his- 

arm tichter, for I was feart that he'd peen 

murderin' somepody noo, as weel as robbin' 
him. 

*'What do yon mean, Donald? Did na 
your cousins gie you the notes ? ' ' 

^^ No. Tid you'll saw ta fire in ta sky ? " 

"Ay, ay. Put whar did you get the 
notes ? " 

" Tat fire was ta teil's ain. She was in 
Kreenock the nichte, an' I'll saw her an> 
she'll gie me the notes to say nocht apoot 
it?" 

He gaed on countin' the notes an' 
glowerin' at them, an' would say no more 
to me till I got him a tram from our 
neebor's. Whan he got the ouskie he told 
me all about the matter. 

Our cousins was a shentlemans, he says, 
wi' the notes on the table afore him, an' 
watchin' them as though he'll thocht they 
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mioht flee awa, ^^an' whan she'll tell her 
tat she was wantin' five ponnts, he'll gie 
us a tram and tell us she has no money 
at all, put she was fera sorry. Syne wee'l 
took anither tram, and go out to try an' 
fin' somepody tat had siller. Put nopody 
had siller, an' everypody gie us a tram, so 
tat when it was nicht she'll shust no care 
apoot ta five pounts, an' she'll pe think 
of going home. She was trunk a wee, 
she'll thocht, an' she was marchin' apoot 
ta toun all day so tat she was weariet, an' 
she'll sit doon on ta wooden trap door o' 
ta cellars o' a pig warehouse. 

^^She'U thocht it aU ofer, an' she'll 
thocht it wus fera pat no to be aple to 
get ta poat, an' to hae Kirsty flytin' and 
thochtin' she was spent all ta sillers. 
She'll wush she could got ta siller if it 
wus from ta teil hersel', an' shust at tat 
minute tere was a fluff o' reek cam' up 
aroun' her an' she'll thocht it cam frae ta 
cellar. Syne she'll fint ta hatch movin* 
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m' somepody pelow tiying to lift her up. 
Syne ane half o' ta hatch opens up an' 
there was anither fluff o' plack reek an' 
ta shentlemans in plack she'll put her heid 
up an' glower wi' twa een like palls o' fire. 

** * Fat are you toin' tere ? ' she says wi' 
a foice shakin' wi' anger. 

'^ * Oich, oich, Donald,' she'll pe thocht 
to hersel', * it'll pe all ofer wi' her noo an' 
she'll pe took doon ta plack hole ; ' put 
she'll roll ofer on her side an' say, ^ She'll 
pe do nothin' at all, your krace's teilship, 
put shust restin'.' 

" She'll knew how to spoke to ta shentle- 
folks, for she'll hear ta flunkeys spoke to 
ta Tuke o' Ai'gyle. Put ta teil he'll shust 
lauch an' come up to ta gmn', an' she'll 
see ta fire pumin' an' smell ta primstone 
doon in ta hole afore ta trap was closed. 

" \Tid you'll know me ? ' she says, 
glowerin' at her, an' speakin' in a fera 
small foice an' fera quiet way for ta teil. 

" ' Oich, ay, Donald has heerd tell o' your 
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krace's honour afore noo, an' she pe respeck 
her fera muckle a great deal more noo she's 
had ta honour o' spokin' wi' her.' 

" So wi' tat she wus tryin' to creep awa, 
put ta teil he'll grip her py ta neck an 
says — 

***Pide a wee, Donald,' an' she'll spoke 
fera like an ord'nar pody, only her han's was 
shookin' an' hot, an' tere was ta smell o' 
primstone. * Pide a wee, Donald, I'U want 
to make a paction wi' you.' 

" * She's fera muckle honour't your krace's 
honor, put she'U no daur do tat.' 

" ^ Pide till you'll knew what it was,' says 
ta shentlemans, in a fera frien'ly way. *Fat 
procht you here ? ' 

"*Oich, she'll shust come to see her 
cousins an' to porrow a taet siller for her 
needcessities.' 

" ^ You're in tifficklety, syne ? ' says ta 
teU, quietly. 

** *Ay, she was pothered to pay her poat — 
did you no knew ? ' 
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"An' she was shooking all ta while she was 

spokin' wi' her as though she'd been an old 

frent. 

" * Ou ay, she'll know, put she likes to 

speer. Hoo muckle siller did you'll want, 

Donald ? ' 

" ^ Five pounts, your krace, put she'll no 
pother you ' 

" * Hand your jaw, Donald, an' answer 
me,' says ta teil, giein' me a jerk that 
procht her on to ta trap again, an' she'll 
thocht she was shust goin' doon; put she 
wonnering fat for ta teil was lookin' apoot 
him as though he was frichted somepody 
was coming. ' Noo, Donald, we'll mak' a 
paction. If you'll nefer tell nopody you 
hae seen me' I'll gie you ta five pounts an' 
nefer ask it pack again. Did you'll agree ? ' 

" * Is tat aU your krace wants, shust nefer 
to spoke ? ' 

" ' Tat's all. Pe quick, for I'm in a hurry. 
You'U agree ? ' 

" ' To be sure,' she says, trimlin' alto- 
gether, for ta teil was getting angry. 
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** * Here's ta five pounts. Swear you'll 
nefer say you saw me.' 

*^ ^ Oich, she'll swear tat as often as you 
please ; put you're choking her.' 

*' Ta teil had grippit her py ta throat, put 
she'll let go noo. 

" * Shut your een, Donald, an' pide tere 
for half an hour. If you'U move pefore tat 
time she'll come pack an' purn you.' 

" I steekit my een an' I'll pide wi' ta notes 
in my han' for a while, shust kee'in' up noo 
an' than to see if nopody was tere. Ta teil 
was awa, put she'll hae left ta reek an' ta 
fire ahint, for tere was reek comin' up an* 
chokin' her as she was sittin', an' all at 
ance she'll fint ta seat fera hot, an' she'll 
smell her preeks purnin' ; so she'll shust 
loup up, an' tere was a blade o' flame loup 
up through the trap after her, an' she'll 
stap ta notes in her pouch an' rin awa, an* 
nefer stop tiQ she'll got home." 

" You hae peen trunk again, Donald, an' 
dreamin'," I says. 
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"Maype she'll thoclit that herselV he 
says, "put tere's the notes an' here's my 
preeks pumt." 

He turned apoot an' showed me the- 
pums, and there was the notes afore me. 

" Did you'll no get the notes frae your 
cousin ? " 

" No ! did you'll thocht she would not 
know her cousins frae ta teil ? " 

There was no answer to that, an' so I was 
ohleeged to go to ped wi' the notion that 
Donald had made a paction wi' the teil 
himsel'. I pegged Donald no to use the- 
siller ; put whan he saw them in proad day- 
licht, and saw they were good notes, he: 
said he would not throw awa " coot notes, 
for nopody." 

I promised Donald that I would never 
spoke aboot this awful thing to nopody ; 
an' there was no need to promise, for I 
was in sae great a fricht that the gentleman 
would stap into our house some day an' took 
Donald wi' him, that I leeved in terror 
for a whole week. 
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Donald paid for the poat, and got her 
hame, an' we was going to do weel, though 
we had peen helped hy the teil, when one 
day there cam' twa policemans frae Kreenock, 
an' took Donald awa wi' him, charged wi' 
haein' some han' in the robbery of Maissers 
Murdochson, Farqnhar, an' Co.'s, on Hog- 
manay nicht, on account of his haein' paid 
for his poat wi' some o' the notes that had 
peen stolen. 

" I'll know ta teil's siller would do us no 
good, Donald," I cried whan the policemans 
took him awa. 

They took him afore the shudges an' 
pailies, an' I'll thocht they would hung and 
quarter him, for Donald was dour an' sober, 
and wouldna spoke a word. So I shust up 
an' told them the whole story, though 
Donald was praw an' angry wi' me for daein' 
it. Put the shudges an' pailies shust shook 
their powes, and sent Donald pack to the 
lock-up to wait for more evidence against 
him. 
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Donald was prooht pefore the shudges 
an' pailies again in a week, an' this time 
there was another man prooht peside him. 
As smie as Donald saw him he near loupet 
ower the heads of the policemans, shoutin' 
out — 

" It's the ten himsel' ! " 

The teil, wha was a decent-looking 
gentleman, put vera muckle cast doon, 
made what was called a confession, an' 
Donald was set free. The teil was nae 
teil at all, put a clerk to Murdochson, 
Farquhar, an' Co. He had stolen a hunner 
pounds from his master's iron kist, an' 
had set fire to the place to hide what he 
had dune. He had got into the warehouse 
by the cellar hatch-door at the pack, an' 
had kendled the fire in the cellar. On 
coming oot he was frichtened by findin' 
Donald sittin' whar he was; put seein' 
that he was trunk, an' thocht he was the 
teil, he shust let him believe that, an' gied 
him the five pounds to say nocht aboot it. 
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The iron kist was rescued frae the fire, an' 
the robbery discovered. Syne the clerk, 
wha's name was George Fyfe, rins awa, 
an' the first o' the notes that was dis- 
covered was the anes Donald had paid for 
his poat. So Donald was procht up pefore 
the shudges an' pailies, an' was nearly 
pein' hangt or transported for pein' a 
robber. 

Donald was sober for a week after that, 
put he's shust as trunk as often as ever 
noo, though he sweers he'll hae no more 
dealings wi' the teil ; an' we hae peen 
gettin' on prawlies in the world since syne. 



THE END. 
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New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes. F.C.S. Numeroos Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal By Wm. Jones, F.S.A« With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

'* One of those gossiping boehs rohich are as fiitt of amuument as ef inttruc" 
icn,*''-ArHEX!Mvu, 
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One Shilling Monthly, mostly Illustrated. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The, 

For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel entitled 
Queen Cophetua, by R. E. Francillon : to be continued through- 
out the year. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume for ]\3l.y to December, 1879, cloth extra, 
frice 8j. 6^./ and Cases for binding, price 2i. each, 

THE RUSK IN GE/AfM.—Sqaare 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

Qerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 2a Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

" Th^ illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character <f the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchit^g^y as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawings were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). , , . To mahe 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never ^tting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer^ 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afte^ wards little to be learnt 
tn schools.** — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, aj. 6d, 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Oarden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Gaiden. By Georgb 
Glenny. 

"Mr, Glenny has given a great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very 
simple language. The amateur need not wish for a better guide.** — Leeds Mbr- 
ruRY. 

A thoroughly Practical and useful handbook.**— G^kphic. 

A New Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, i$s. 

Qreeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra,, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Green- 
wood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square i6ino (Taachnitz size), doth extra, sj. per volume. 



Golden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. Bknnbtt. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Soolal 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Lbigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel* 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, js, 6d. 

Qolden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Orosvenor Oallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British School.. 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, giltiVith Illustrations, 45. 6d. 

Ouyot's Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; la Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Small 4to. cloth extra, 8j. 

Hake's Maiden Ecstasy. 

By Thomas Gordon Hakb, Author of '* Parables and Tales/' 
" New Symbols," " Legends of the Morrow." &c. 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with IIlustFations, js. 6d. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvbt, and G. Cruikshan k. 

" Tlu Irish SkeUJus ej ihit ladyresembU Miss Mif/ord*s l*eautiftd English 
theiches in * Our Village^ hui they art far mors vigorous and picturesque and 
Might.**— Blackwood's Magazinb. 

Post 8vo, doth extra, 4J. 6^. ; a few large-paper copies. half-Roxb., lor. 6d. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don FKux de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of DresB. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of ** The 

Art of Beauty," &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, XX. ; cloUi limp, is. 6d, 

"A weli-considered attempt to aPPfy canons of good taste to the costumes 
oj ladies of our time. .... Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the 
fointf she does net mince matters, but boldh remonstrates with her own sex 

' on the follies they indulge in n^e may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns **^ hrmvHMvyi, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis, Author of 

" Chaucer for Children." Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo Illustrations, xor. 6d. 

Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, tor. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By J ustin McCarthy. 

*' Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting sidject, and words piled on words 
cosM say no mote for it. . . . Suchis the effect of its general justtcet its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers wUl close these 
velutnes without looking forward with interest to the two that are tefoliew!*-^ 
Satuxday Rkvibw. 

%* Tfdi: m. and IT., oompletlng the work, will he ready Immediately. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Hobhonse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhousb. Q.C , K. C.S.I. 

Crown 8yo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2J. 6<f. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers, 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6</. 

HoUingshead's (John) Plain English. 

\In the press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 



" 7!4* amusing" UtUrprtss is profusely inierspersed tviih ih* Jingling rhymes 
which children lave and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do/uU 
justice to the writer* s meaning^ and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not de desired*' — Timks. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horns. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

**As classic in its own way as Keat^s* Endymion* teeming with a Shake- 
spearean wettlth of imc^ery^ full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised 
with Iqfiy thoughts."— WKSTHmsTKR Rbvibw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Bein^ a Historv and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Proj^ress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 



fairfyfiforttlU 



** This booh is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place ike 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairi 
fubUc from the working man^s 4oini ofviewJ* —Pal l Mall Gazbtte. 

Demy Svo, doth extra, laf. 6d, 

HuefiSsr's The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 

FRANaS HUEFFER. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 147. 

JosephuSi The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whistok. Containing both " The Antiquities of th« 
Jews " and *' The Wars 01 the lews." 
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A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d» 

Jennings' The Rosicmcians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

** One of thou volumes which may bt taken «P and dipped into at random for half* 
an-hmr^s reading^ or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source oj 
valuable informed ton on a system which has not only exercised /or hundreds of years 
an extrcLordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a People as the 
yews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.**— JaVKDS Mkrcurv. 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, dr. 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories, By Bridget and JuLiA Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy ttories of the old tyPe, some of them, ets del^htful eu the 

best of Grimm^s * German Popular Stories,* .... For the most part the 

ttories are downrightt thorough'^oing fairy stories of the most tulmirable kind. 

. • . Mr, Moyr Smiths illustrations ^ too^ are admirable,**^SPECTATOR, 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point )^ and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zoj. 6d. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

" Very many Passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister, " — Standaf d. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little booky over the recovery of which all the Juarts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing" — A. C. Swinburne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, js. 6d, 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A complete^ edition of LamFs writings t in Prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. T/te editor appears to have taken great Pains 
to bring together LamVs scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for^ the /i*st time since their original 
appearatue in various old periodicals** — Saturday Revievv. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Lives ay. 

** After wading^ tkrtmgh MumherUst xwlumts of icy fiction^ concocttd narroHvi^ 
mnd furious biography of Arctic voyagcrt, it is pleasant to meet with a real amd 
getiuifu volume, . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures^ and 
ih^ are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them, anything 
hU wearisome, . . . The book, as a whole^ is the most important additum 
made to our Arctic literature for a long /«»«^."— Athenaeum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, js, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

CroNvn 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"If Mr. LeigtCs verse survive to a luture generation — and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand, .... Very whimsically does Mr, Leigh treat the stibjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 

rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of JSCarham The 

entire contents if the volume are equaUy noteworthy for humour and for dainii^ 
ness oj workmanship** — ^AthknwEUM. 

^ Second Edition. — Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ioj. td. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"// is well when we can take up the work oj a really qualijied investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
Uttle volume^ made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson^ lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasiow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professiotial life, . , . Dr. iVilson s pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature,**-~SATVR i>AV Rbview. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, i n Colours, after the Originals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. .A. Page, Author of 
••Thoreau: A Study." 
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Cnnrn 8n>, doth ezCia, with lUvitnlioiis, js. 6«/. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Induding *' Outre Mer," "Hyperion/* " Kavanagh." "The Pbets 
and Poetry of Europe," and "Driftwood." With Portrait and Uus- 

trations by Valentine Bromley. 

' - 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, rilt, with Illustrations, yx. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, 5; . 

Lnnatio Asylnnij My Experiences in a. 

By a Sans Patient. 

** TMg tiory it cUvtr and initrttHng^ tad htymul mtaturt iA^turA iht mtjtci 
Itf . Thtrt it nt fertomal bitUmtttt and no vioUnct or anger, fvhaUvor may 
kaiot httn tht evuUnct for our xutkof^t madnett when he wot contigned to am 
mtylum, nothing can bo clearer than hit tanity when ho wrote thitoooh; it it 
bright^ caim^ M$d to the^oint." — Spbctatok. 

Demy 8vo. with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, i&r. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Tkanslated into English Spenserian Terse by Robekt Ffsbnch Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

lAacqnoid (MrsOi Works by : 

Plotores and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustratioos by Thomas R. 
Macquoio. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lor. 6d. 

" Mr, and Mrt, Maeqnoid have been ttroUing in Normandy ondBrittany^ 
atd the retult of their obtervaticnt and researchet in that picturetgne land 
of romantic auociationt it an attractiee volume, which it neither a worh of 
travel nor a coUeetiwi ofttoritt, but a booh ^rtakinjg tUtnott in equal degree 
of each of thote character t, . • . The tlluttrationt^ which are uumerout 
are drawn^at a rule, with remarhable delicacy at well as with true artittic 
feeling."'-DAtiY Nbws. 

Tliroagh Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

** The illuttrationt are excellent, and the worh itj^leatant at well as ac- 
curate,"— Athkkmvm. 

*' One ^ the few boohs which can be read at apiece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy andterviceablein the hna/tach," — British Quartbrlv 
Rbview. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by TaoMAS R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, doth 
extra, "js, 6d. 

" Thepkatant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wttttder- 
ingfrom one point ^interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene,"— -MoitmsG Post. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illostrations, sj. 6d, 

Madre Natnra v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limneb. With 33 Illustratioiis by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlai^ged. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile* price 5; • 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Smedl 8yo, zj.; cloth extra, ts, 6d, 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By }. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By THE SAME AUTHOR, 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, isr, cloth 

extra, zx. 61/. 

Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. "* 

" TJkis dee^ljf iuUreating volume. • . . . It is the meet powerful vin* 
dicatten qfreHgieit, hoth natttral and revealed, tAat Aas ap^ared since Bishop 
Butler ufroie, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mens ^ that great divine, as a rotation qf the peculiar form assumed by 

the infidelity }f the present day Deeply philosophical as the booh 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer ts * possessed,* so to speah, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent^ 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivM, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature 0/ the tlay,**^ Ikish Daily Nbws. 

The New Bepubllo ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurkbll Mallock. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 6s. Also a Chbap Edition, in the " Mayfair Library," at m . 6d, 

The New Paul and YirglDia ; or. Positivism on an Island. By 
William Hukrbll Mallock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d, Also a 
Chbap Edition, in the " Mayfair Library,** at ax. 6d» 

Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4to, bound 

in parchment, 8f . 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choice Worki of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the AuUior. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8v0k cloth extra, 71. 6d. 

The AdTentnree of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7«. 6d, 

*«* Also a Chbap Edition, in illustrated boaurds, at 2^. 
" A booh to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speah, which will make it very attrac' 
^nfv.**— Spkctatok. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooente 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mask Twain. Post 8to, 
illustrated boards, v, 

▲n Idle BzooTBion, and other Sketohef . By Mark Twain. 

Post Zyo, illustrated boards, ar. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 21s. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, ai. M, 

Miller's Physiology for the Yotuig; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 

the Presenration of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 

With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An admirahU introductiffn to a mbject which all who veUnt health and tt^0f 

a/e shou l d haw at thiirjingers* e nds^— Ech o. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece^ 7s, 6d, . 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— HuxnorouSi 

Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Mem oirs of Lord Byron. Edited, by Richard Herwe Shepher d. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, aj. 6d, per vol. 

Mayfair Library^ The : 

Ue New Bepublia By W. II. ! Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

MaLLOCK. j ROWLBV. 

The New Paul and Virginia. ! More Puniana. By the Hon. 

By W. H. Mallock." | Hvgh Rowley. 

The True Hiatory of Joshua ; Puok on Pegasus. By H. 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. Cholmondelby-Pbnnbll. 



Old Stories Be-told. By Walter 

Thornbury. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 



Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondbley-Pennell. 

Q astronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Gil- 



liam Senior. i bert. 

Jeuzd'Esprit Edited by Henry Carols of Cockayne. By Henry 
S. Leigh. i S. Lbick. 



» 



Other Volumes are in preparation. 



New Novels, 

iVILKlE COLLINS 'S NEIV NOVEL. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. Three 

Vols., crown 8vo. 

" Tho statemtnt of the plot is in Mr. IVilhfe Collinis best style. There is 
nothing irrelevant, the necessary /acts are laid before the reader with the 
greatest clearness, and a point is artistically worked up to where one cannot 
help asking oneself what is to be the solution. Mr, Collinses work it alto- 
gether distinct Jrom the novels o/the day. He has the gift, which hardly 



any of his contemporaries poistss in any degree, of inventing plots which are 
fascinating apart from personal interest in the characters,**— Athes^uu, 

N£ IV NOVEL BY MRS. LYNN LINTON, 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD, and other Stories. By E. 
Lynn Linton, Author of " Patricia Kemball," &c. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. [/« the press, 

OUIDA*S NEW NOVEL. 

PIFFISTBELLO, and other Stories. By OuiDA, Author of 

•' Puck," •* Ariadne," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

CHARLES GIB BON* S NEW NOVEL. 

ALL A GBEEN WILLOW, and other Stories. By Charles 

Gibbon, Author of "Queen of the Meadow," &c. One vol., crown 8vo. 

[in the press. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 
XJNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. [/« the press. 
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Square 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 91. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, 

" A deltght/ulbook, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey , and 
sit down to read Mrs, Carr* stages instead, • . . Description with Mrs, Carr 
is a real gift, , , . It is rarely that a book is so hap^ly illustrated,**'— Covi- 

TBMPORARY RXVISW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The : 

Ben Jonson*s Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. 
From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
" Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5^ . each. 

Ooida's Novels.— Library Edition. 

Held in Bondage. By Qui da. • Folle Farine. 



Strathmore. 

Ohandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

IdaUa. 

Cecil Oastlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Pook. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Dog of Flanders. 

PascareL 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



*«* Also a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, at 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 

2s, each. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, u, 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetioal Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, js, 6d, 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. F. Giix. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price dr. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

BSSADY-HONSY MOBTIBOY. By W. Besant and James Rick. 
MY LITTLB QIBIi. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THB CASE OF MB. LXTORAFT. By W. Besant and James Rice, 
THIS SON OF YIXLOAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HABB AND CBOWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THB (K)IjDBN BXTTTBBFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Fronti^ece by F. S. Walkbk. 

BY OXLIA'S ABBOITB. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THB MONKS OF THBLBMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
'TWAS IN TBAFALQAB'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 
ANTONINA. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Alprkd Concambn. 



By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahonbv. 

HIDB AND SEBK. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahonby. 

THB DBAD SBOBBT. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

JoHM GiLBBRT and H. FUBNISS. 

QUEBN OF HBABTS. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanbn. 

MY MISOBLLANIES. By WiLKiE Collins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanbn. 

THB WOMAN IN WHITB. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 

by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

THB MOONSTONE. By WiLKis Collins. Illustrated by G. 
l>\3 Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOB MISS FINOH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OB MB& F By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDEs and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAQDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. liiustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rbinhart. 

THE FBOZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 

Du Mauribr aad J. Mahonby. 

THE laAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Illui* 
tfated by S. L. Filobs and Sydney Hall. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 
THE TWO DXSTINIBS. By WiLKiK Collins. 

THE HA.X7NTED HOTSIj. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated bjr 
Akthur Hopkins. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins. 

DEOEITEBS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 

JULIET'S GXTARDL&IT. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, IUos- 

tratedby Valbntinb Bromley. 
FELIOIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 
OLYMPIA. By R. £. Francillon. 
QARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 
IN LOVE AND WAB. By Charles Gibbon. 
WHAT WILL THE WOBLD SAY 9 By Charles Gibbon. 
FOB THE KINO. By Charles Gibbon. 
IN H0N0X7B BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 
X7NDEB THE QBEENWOOD TBEE. By Thomas Hardy. 
THOBNIOBOFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
FATED TO BE FBEE. By Jean Ingelow. 
THE QUEEN OF OONNAUOHT. By Harjliett Jay. 
THE DABK OOLLBBN. By Harriett Jay. 
NUMBEB 8EYBNTEBN. By Henry Kingsley. 
OAE8HOTT OASTLB. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 

piece by Shirlby Hodson. 

THE WOBLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn LiNTON. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hbmry French. 

THB ATONEMBNT OF LBAM DUNDA8. By E. Lymn 
Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hknry Woods. 

PATBIOIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Fronti*- 
pieoe by G. Du Mauribr. 

THB WATEBDALB NBiaHBOUBS. By Justin McCarthy. 

inr ENEMY'S DAUGHTBB. By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLBY BOOHFOBD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIB SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAB LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy* 

1CIS8 MI8ANTHBOFB. By Justin McCarthy. Illttstrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST BOSB. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THB EVIL BYE, and other Stortof. By Katharine S. Mac* 
QiTOiD. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Psrcv Macquoid. 
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Piccadilly Novels— ^^h/imm^^. 

OFZINl SESAME! By Florxncs Mamlyat. Illustrated by 
F. A. Fkasbx. 

TOUOH AND QO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITSIaADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. MoYK Smith. 

TAZjIiEN FOBTX7NES. By Jambs Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn.* With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

WALTEB'S WOBD. By James Payn. Illust. by J. Moyr Smith. 

WHAT HE OOST HEB. By James Payn. 

LESS BLAGS THAN WE'BE PAINTED. By James Payn. 

BY PBOXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

HEB MOTHEB'S DABLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATEBMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WOBLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Illust. 

THE AMEBICAN SENATOB. By Anthony Trollops. 

DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollops. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB Collins' Notbls and Bksant and Ricb*s Novbls may also be had ia 
doth limp at aj. 64. See, too, the Piccadilly NovsLS.y^ Library Ediiiom.'} 

By Gelia's Arbour. By Walter 

Brsant and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas in Traftilgar's Bay. By 



Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 

Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

Walt BR Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Qolden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Oirl. By the same. 
The Oase of Mr. Luoraft By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp and Orown. By 

Autk jrsof "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

The Monks of Thelema. By 



Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

LOVBTT CAMBRON. 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 
The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LARBN Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 



Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 1 Hide and Seek. By the same. 
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Popular '^(yrBX&— continued ^ 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By the same. 

My MisoeUanles. By the same. 

The Moonstone. By the same. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkib 
Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By the same. 

Miss or Mrs. P By the same. 

The New Magdalen. By 
Wilkib Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

\ Wilkib Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkib 

Collins. 
The Haunted Hotel. ByWiLKiE 

Collins. 

Rozy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany db 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Dick Temple. By James 

Grbbnwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Brbt Hartb. 

The Luck of Roaring Gamp. 

By Brbt Hartb. 

Gabriel Oonroy. Bret Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harribtt Jay. 

The Dark GoUeen. By Har- 
ribtt Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Hsnrt 

KiNCSLBY. 

Oakshott Oastle. By the same. 
Patricia Eemball. By E.Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of LeamDundas 
By £. Lynn Linton. 



The World Well Lost. By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

Linley Roohford. By the same. 

A Fair Sazon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Lost Bose. By Katharine S . 

Macquoio. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Open! Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 
Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By OuidA. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Ghandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 
Oeoil Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 
Tricotrin. By Ouida. 
Puck. By Ouida. 
Folic Farine. By Ouida. 
Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pascarel. By Ouida. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
IjCSs Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

The Best of Husbands. By 

Jambs Payn. 
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Popular 'SovELS-^continuid. 
Waltor'i Word. By J. Patn. 
The Myitary of M^urlo Boget. 

By Edgar A. Fob. 

HorMothar'fDftrllng. ByMn. 

J. H. RiOOBLL. 

OMOight and DayUflht By 

Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WboeL By John 

Saundbks. 

Out Watemum. J. Saundbks. 

One Against the World. By 
John Saunobbs. 

The Lion hi the Path. By John 

and Kathbkinb Saundbks. 



Talea tot the Marinei. By 

Waltbk Thobnbury. 

The Way we Uve Now. By 
Anthony Tbollopb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Tbollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A. Tbollopb. 

An Idle XSzoortion. By Mark 

Twain. 

AdTenturef of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mabk Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Oonti- 

aent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture ooYers, u, each. 
Jeff Brigga's Love Story. By Bret Hartb. 
The Twina of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Ha\vthorke. 
Kathleen Mayoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luok. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Grows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Two Vob. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ioj. 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of lUastrioas Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8¥o, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

" A ipck which it really both instructive and amusing', and which will e/en a 
uew/ield 0/ thcufhi tp many reatiers.**^-ArHWHJEVM. 

** An admirable example of the application rf the tcientific method and tks 
worhingr o/the truly scientific spirit,—SATVKDAY Review. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 7s. 6d, 

Prout (Father), The Final Reliques of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
FRANCIS Mahony, by Blanch ard jerrold. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Myths and Marvelg of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, xm. 6</. 

Pleasant Ways in Soienoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, lor. 6</. 

Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By Richard A. Pkoctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
xof. 6</. 

Our Plaoe amoxig Infinities : A jSerios of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and TimOrith the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ ts. 

The Sxpanse of Heaven : A Series of . Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament By Richard * A. *Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 

Wages and Wants of Soienoe Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By Richard ^4" Proctor. 
Crown Svo, m. td, 

. **Mr, Proctor, qf all writers of our time, hesi conforms to Matthew 
Arnold! s conceHi^ of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
Iknowledee and dsvest it of whatever is harsh^. crude, or technical, and so 
mtahes it a source ^ haf^ineu and brightneu /or ally — Wbstminstsr 

Rbvisw. 

- » - - - - 

down 8yo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Porsnivant of Arms, The ; 

01^ Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By j. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and aoo Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by uustave Dorb. 

*' His hu^ooHsry was not mereiy Brutu^s ro^fgh shin, which contained a rod 
of toidi. it was necessary as an amulet against the monhs and legates; and 
kermust h classed with the greatest creative minds in the world^with Shaken 
i^oaro, with Dante, and with Cervantes/*-^^, T. Colbsidgb. 

Ciovn Svo, dioth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, yj. 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

Rambosson, Laureate of the In9titute of France. TquLslated 
B. Pitman. Profusdy Illustrated^ 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inangnra- 

£ns, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jones. F.S.A., 
Author of '* Finger-Kiog Lor^" && With vttfy numerous Illustm- 
tlons. Un trfparation. 



U 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, xor. 6d, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Healthy 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

" This htrhfy inttnsHng vchimt cffntains upwards of nim addrtuut written 
m the authors well-known style^ and full of great and good thot^kts, • • . The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man o/genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought »**'--^owiJiSi Sciemcb Rbtibw. 

g Handsomely printed, price 5r; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Cowitiy, A.D. Z066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £^ x6s, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection frY>m his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James GiUray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

" Mr. Grego*s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandsen . . . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited^ accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. . . . The thanks o/all who care for what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial"^VAiA. Mall Gazbttb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41. 6d, each. 

^' Secret Out" Series, The. 

The PyTotechnist's Treasury; 

or, Contplete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kbntish. WiUi 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Azunsing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllew. 300 Illustrations. 

Banky-Panlcy : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Illus- 
trations. 

The ^Merry Oirole : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllxw. 
Many lUustratiDiis. 



Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchief& &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmbr. soo lUustrations. 

Magio No Mystery : 

Tricks with Caids, Dice. Balls, &C., 
with fuUy descriptiye Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, && Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Seoret Oat t 

OneThousand Tricks with Cards, amd 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Bxpeiiments in Drawing-room or 
" White Magic." By W. H. Crbmbr. 
300 Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler*s Sketches in Tasmania and N^w Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of "Stream and Sea." 

** In every wa^ a happy ^oduction. % . . What Turner effected in colour on 
canvaSt Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force 0/ a practical mindy in Ian- 
guage that is magnfffcentty descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
ana writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism^ and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault ; but the comparative scarcity of the Prince of fishes it 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. . . , So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the Book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.** — Homb Nsws. 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeaks's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggaro and Ed. Blount, 
1633. — ^A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, nalf-RoxDurghe, lor. 6d. 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit qf having done tmart 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together* A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition ofxti-^for half-a^inea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutiae, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the er^neu, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to toe student than the 
latter. "— Athbnjbum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear tvpe. With engraved fiftcsimile of 
Drobshout's Portraitt Post 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Shakspere'sDramatio Works, Poems, OoubtfU Plays, and 

Biography. — Charlbs Knight's Pictorial Edition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiqui- 
ties, Portrsuts, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, £2 xax. 

Shakespeare for Ohildren: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain^ by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, zor. 6d. 

Shakspere, The School of. Including " The Life and Death 

of Captain Thomas Stukeley," " Nobody and Somebody," " Histriomastix," 

" The Prodigal Son," 'IJack Drum's Entertainment," " A Warning for Fair 

Women," and " Fair iTm." Edited, with Notes, by Richard Simpson. 

. Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, xZs. 

Shakespeare Mnsio, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranniuF from the Eliia- 
betnaa Age to thePtesent Time. By Alfrbd Roffb. 4tonuuhRoxbuighe, 7«« 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin- 

BURNS. Crown Svo, cIoUi extra, Zs, 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with zo foU-pagiB Tinted lUustzations, ^i, 6A 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Plose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Pons, &c. ; with a Cbllection of Sheridaniana. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6tf. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Laswood and John Camden Hotten. 
With nearly zoo Illustrations. 

" Even if wt wir* ever so maUciousfy inclined, we could net pick out all Bfessrt, 
ZMfweed and Hetten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
ike m^t wholesale depredation,** — Timbs. 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, gilt, 6j. td. 

Slang Dictionary^ The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

** We etre^iad to see the Slaeig Dictioneuyr^Prmt^aeid enlarged, Fromakigk 
sdenHfic potni ^view this book is not to be despised. Of course it eemnot fidTto 



he euteusing edso. It contaifts the very vocabulary qf unrestrained kumo$ny emd 
oddity t andgrotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material botk for tho 
stmdint of language and tke student ofkuman ffa/»r#."— AcADBmr. 

Exquisitdy printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, ai. 6d, 

Smoker's Tezt-Book, The. 

By J. Hamee, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Bdief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally hdd during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succeeding ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with " Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, doth gilt, 10s, 6d, 



Spenser for Children. 



By M. H. TowRT. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

"Spetuer has simpfy been transferred into plain prose, with kere emdtktrt a 
Utie or stanMa quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a dUU's 
eemprehension, and additioned point is thus riven to the narrative witkout tke 
cost of ^scurity, • • « ^ Itogether the work has been well and earefuUy dome^ 
•^Trb Timbs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 95. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

'* Wi CHgAt ta bg tJumkful to thou who do critical work with eomMnU tkiU 
mnd understanding, with honesty of purpose , and with diligence and thoroughness 
ttf execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work tn this Hue, deserves the 
thanks 0/ English scholars by these qutUities *nd by something more ; • . . . 
he is fasthful, studious, and discerning** — Saturday Rxtikw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^i. 6d, 

Stmtt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the EarUest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

Swinburne's Works : 



The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Atalanta In Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. 
Fust Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9^. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on ''Poems and Bal- 
lads." 8vo, IS, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6s. 



Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8yo^ xor. 6d, 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, las, 6d, 

(George Ohapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Sreohtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Note of an Bngllsh Bepublioan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, &r. 

N£iy IVORK BY MR, SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. By Algernon C. 
Swinburne. [/» the press. 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, with lUustiatioiis, js. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesqtie, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page IllttsCra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small Svo, doth boards, 301. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
*«* Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, x^f • 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6j. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

"// U not often that w* meet with a volume of fairy tales fussing more fully 
the double recommendaticn of absorbing^ interest andpuri^ of tone than does tne 
one before us containif^ a collection of ' Tales of Old Thule, These come, ta 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus' 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils. **^1at'b,ka-ry World. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•• Qancarty," "Jeanne Dare," •* 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "TheFool's 
Revenge," •• Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
%* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. eaOh. 

Crown Byo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// would have been a real loss to HbHorre^hical literature had copyright 
diMculties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One ^ 
Theickerays habitSt from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the $nafgins emd 
blank Peiges of the books ke kad in use with caricature illuttratiotu if thdt 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library , emd is aimast cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity, Thacktnsyt 
place tn literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best thai he cotM to compen- 
sate for the lack of tkis. It is an admirable addendum^ not only to kit cotiectod 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
timY/kPi.''-- Bkitish Quartbrly Rsvibw. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Thornbury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F, W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

'* Mr. Thombury knew and loved his London. . . . He had read neueh kU- 
tory, and every fy-lane and every court kad associations for him. His memory 
and his notebicks were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a ut 
book abotit tke places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming. 
Charming the vtlume before us certamly is. It may be begun in the beginning, or 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and 
curious bit of gossip, seme amuting fragment of allusion or qttotation,"^y ajkity 
Fair. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning* 
ham; and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14J. 

Torrens' Jhe Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, /. 0/ Pro- 
Consul and Tribune : Wellesley and O'Connell : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground* Plans, z^r. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IzaaiC' Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6z Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, as in. by 14 in., as. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-niae 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 
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The aolh Annual Edition, for 18B0, elegantly bound, doth, full 

gUt, price 50f. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristbcracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edwakd Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than za,ooo distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c 

" What would tk§ gotnp* of old kavt given for a hook which o^etud to them 
tht ftceuts of every County Family in the Three Kingdom* f . . . This work, 
however, will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy^ or maiice. 
It is just the book for the lady of the house to nave at hand when making up the 
County dinner, as it gives exactfy that information whichpunctilious andpeu^ttcular 
people are so desirous of obtainit^f^the exact standing of every person in the county. 
To the business man, * The County Famines* stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund ^ information it affords respecting the Upper 
Ten Thrusand must give it a place in the lawyer's Shrary : and to the mon^ 
lender, who h^to interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman a$tda 
*gent* between heit^s-at'law amtyounger sons, Mr-, WaHord has been a real bene' 
/actor. In this splendid volume he has' mdHaged to meet a uiUversal want-'Cne 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room,, the*'peerih his library, 
the tradesman in his countinjfkouae, and the gentl^nan in his club,** — Timbs. 

' Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price sj. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

Ad exact Facsiraiie, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 

Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

' » ■ » ■ ' ' ■ - ■ 

Qrown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrati ons, 4 J. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain : or, History of those Arts ^rom the Earliest Period. By Hoddek 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archsedlogy," &c. With 
numerous bteutifiil Illustrations, and a List of Marks.^ 

■^ ' " ' ■■■-■-■ ■ — ■■■■■ ^ ■ — ■ M ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ M H ■ ■ — ■ 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. ^Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

■ ■■»■! - ■ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(Vae House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures. &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, doth eittra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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